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THREE SOUTHERN 
NOVELS 


THE SOUND AND THE Fury, by 
William Faulkner. Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith, New York and 
London. 


ILLIAM FAULKNER’S 

novel calls for a re-examina- 
tion of our premises. It raises at least 
two perplexing questions: first, does 
an unmistakably provincial locale 
make a book a provincial piece of 
writing? and secondly, what evi- 
dences of provincialism might one 
expect in the style of a novel written 
by a man who has, in the trite phrase, 
sunk his roots into the soil? 

The first question suggests some 
consideration of a new Southwest- 
ern book, Dobe Wallis. Stanley 
Vestal’s novel, for all its wealth 
of frontier incident and descrip- 
tion, is perfectly conventional in its 
plot, its technique, and its heroine; 
only in some of the men (Bob 
Thatcher for instance) does the 
influence of the Frontier on 
character become evident. Dobe 
Walls escapes from the here and 
now of life; it is a historical tale 
with unusually authentic informa- 
tion about the period and the region 
it treats. In this respect it is vastly 
different from The Sound and the 
Fury, which is concerned with a 
regional tradition only as it appears 
in the present, and from Mr. 
Faulkner’s earlier novels, which 
often lean toward satire. Yet both 
novels have a regional setting, and 
both authors are residents of the 
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provinces. Are both bocks to be re- 
lated to the “new provincialism”’ ? 

‘The question of a provincial style 
is even more involved. One may 
always be suspicious when talk 
grows as theoretical as discussions 
of the “rhythm of a landscape” or 
“the spacious gesture of the frontier” 
tend to become. It seems entirely 
possible that some of us have been 
misled by an analogy, and have 
wandered a little into realms of 
speculation. Upholders of the idea 
of universal standards not dependent 
upon a genius of the age or a 
genius of the place have always 
been uneasy in the presence of such 
theories; and perhaps they are nearer 
right than we. Or maybe we are 
both right, but have not yet found 
the reconciling “‘nevertheless’’. 

Let me, therefore, deliver myself 
from both points of view on the 
subject of The Sound and the Fury. 
No matter how universal the stand- 
ard, there are certain pages in this 
novel which are very near great 
literature. I refer, for instance, to 
the character of Jason Compson, 
Senior, in which the typical cynicism 
of a decadent aristocracy is merged 





with—perhaps grows out of—an 
intensely individual delineation. 


‘They praise Chaucer for taking a 
stock character like Criseyda and, 
without losing typical traits, making 
her a person; for writing that half- 
allegory, half-comedy, the Nonne 
Preestes Tale, in which a remark- 
able verisimilitude alternates with 
the complete fantasy of the beast 
fable as colors play back and forth 
with the shifting light on changeable 
silk. In both of these respects The 
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Sound and the Fury will easily 
bear comparison with the verses of 
the fat customs officer himself. 

From another “universal” stand- 
point—the traditional definition of 
tragedy—Faulkner’s achievement is 
also remarkable. Pity and fear are 
not often more poignantly aroused 
than they are in the scene where 
Candace Compson stands cursing 
her brother for the devil he is. 
The subject, too, is of an imposing 
magnitude; for as the story spreads 
its fragments before the reader there 
emerges the spectacle of a civiliza- 
tion uprooted and left to die. 
Scope such as this is not usual in 
American novels. 

Faulkner’s handling of the tradi- 
tion of the Old South, nevertheless, 
is distinctly related to provincialism. 
He has realized minutely and under- 
standingly a given milieu and a 
given tradition—to all intents and 
purposes, the milieu of Oxford, 
Mississippi, where the author has 
lived most of his life, and the tradi- 
tion of the ante-bellum aristocracy. 
He has avoided the mere sophistica- 
tion which sometimes is evident in 
his earlier novels, and is certainly at 
the farthest remove from a met- 
ropolitan smartness. That he has 
borrowed the stream-of-consciousness 
technique from Europe seems to me 
of minor importance: to say the 
least, he has modified it to his own 
use and has refused to be tyrannized 
by conventions, even the conventions 
of revolt. 

In short, by the only definition 
that means very much, Mr. Faulk- 
ner is a provincial writer. He be- 
longs to the South, if not to the 
Southwest. Though he is not a folk- 
lorist, though he is more concerned 
with life than with regionalism, his 
book has shown unguessed possibili- 


ties in the treatment of provincial 
life without loss of universality. 

H. §&. 
Octoser’s CHILD, by Donald Jo- 
seph. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 


HERE are some books whose 

mood effectively captures the 
reader and enters his mind, books 
whose flowing brilliance submerges 
the critical instinct and whose end 
demands the mental equivalent of 
an excited curtain-call. Such ap- 
proval is largely emotional, and one 
is inclined to be rigorously severe 
when he thumbs the pages again 
for a more considered estimate. 
Donald Joseph’s October's Child is 
one of these, however, which suf- 
fers not at all from this second 
examination. 

Although this first novel by a 
young teacher at the University of 
Texas stands as one of the finest 
pieces of work ever to come out of 
the Southwest (which means some- 
thing when one considers Witter 
Bynner, Stark Young, Mary Austin, 
Stanley Vestal, and others), one is 
content for the moment to forget 
pride in the fact that Mr. Joseph 
is a “home boy” in order better to 
see what manner of novel is this. 

The book is rather more regional 
than is at first apparent. Its story 
is that of an imaginative youth much 
‘ortured by beauty and the desire 
for perfection, and his adjustments 
to living, traced from childhood 
through his first year at college. 
But this child of October is reared 
in a Southern home whose tradi- 
tions, particularly as they are em- 
bodied in his mother, shape his 
character, and the physical environ- 
ment about him sharpens his per- 
ceptions and colors his memory. 
The author has centered his atten- 
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tion upon his hero’s reactions to the 
living rather than the inanimate 
world, however, and he does not 
seem to owe any particular debt to 
his locale in his writing. Indeed he 
does not seem indebted to anything, 
in the major sense, but his own 
temperament. 

He has therefore written sub- 
jectively, but ina manner so merged 
with detached analysis that the 
novel may be a herald of that new 
harmony of realism and imagination 
which some critics have been predict- 
ing as a corrective to our current 
naturalism. The book is written 
with great honesty; the underlying 
tone is one of ruminative melan- 
choly. The style of the book is 
leisurely and rhythmic and beauti- 
fully effective in its use of analo- 
gous illustration. 

But the book has a strength be- 
yond mere charm: it has originality 
of thinking and intuitive depth of 
analysis. ‘The impressions life has 
made on the author, one feels, have 
been abiding, stinging, and often 
cruel, but his temper in examining 
them is neither unfeeling nor senti- 
mental; the danger of this hyper- 
sensitivity is dissolved in the honest, 
dispassionate stream of his mental 
exploration. 

Mr. Joseph has rare potentiali- 
ties and artistic power. To read 
October's Child is to have an ex- 
perience for which to be grateful. 
It is at once a prophecy and an 
achievement. as Be 


River House, dy Stark Young. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


TARK YOUNG has written his 
best novel, one feels, in his return 
to the use of native materials. 
River House shows an increasing 
mellowness of thought and tech- 





nique. And perhaps in this latest 
volume Mr. Young has come nearest 
to his own satisfaction; here one 
detects a lingering quality of genuine 
delight in the writing. 

For one so close to the theater, so 
well aware of the secrets of its suc- 
cess, Stark Young has shown in his 
earlier novels a surprising disregard 
for plot-making and dramatic con- 
struction. Part of this was doubtless 
intentional, an effort to harmonize 
manner with matter, but one feels 
that River House has gained greatly 
by its smooth movement to a well- 
planned climax. 

The Old South in its present ex- 
istence, its extension into this our 
own day, is treated here with realism 
and sympathy. The pleasure of be- 
ing vividly reminded of this almost 
defunct tradition will reward South- 
ern and Southwestern readers of this 
book, but the author has something 
more to put forward than a mere 
picture of a civilization now pass- 
ing away. Accurately he describes 
the gentle and pleasant life of an 
old Southern family in Mississippi, 
making the shell of it particularly 
pleasing because in the end he knows 
he will reveal the emptiness of the 
inside. Subtly, he stages a conflict 
between father and son, the older 
generation and the newer, a conflict 
of wills and character shaped by dif- 
ferent traditions. Without labor- 
ing his point, Mr. Young indicates 
the fatal hostility to change and new 
ideas and the consequent intellectual 
narrowness, of the older tradition. 
Even so, the book ends on an in- 
conclusive note. Until the young 
revolters find a superior substitute 
that will retain the best elements of 
the former culture, their victory is 
incomplete. 
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In whatever he writes, Stark 
Young is marked by aristocratic re- 
straint and poetic feeling. The pages 
of River House are distinguished by 
a quiet individuality and a sure sense 


of style. io 
TWO VIEWS OF THE 
PUEBLOS 
INDIAN STORIES FROM THE 


PuEBLos, by Frank C. Applegate. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
del phia. 


NDERSTANDING of the 

Pueblo Indians is to be ex- 
pected in a man who has studied 
them as intimately and as long as 
has Frank Applegate of Santa Fe. 
But sweet and simple English is not 
ordinarily to be expected from a 
painter. Mr. Applegate’s knowledge 
of Indian nature and Indian affairs 
I take for granted and on intuition: 


he speaks without ostentation, yet 
with the ease of perfect familiarity, 
and with a sense for humor in the 
life of the Pueblos that makes his 
Indians come alive as they seldom 
do in books. But I am repeatedly 
impressed, upon a second or a third 
reading, with the perfect art of 
his prose style. It is a thing not to 
be believed without the evidence of 
eye and ear. 

x 


Thus equipped, }"r. Applegate 
surveys at his ease the past and 
present of the New Mexico and 
Arizona Indians, studies them in 
their relations with Coronado or 
with the agents of the Indian Bu- 
reau or with one another, and sets 
them forth in his book of sketches. 
And whether his picture be of the 
deified Esteban knocking at the 
gates of Zufii Pueblo, or of two art- 
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ists hanging by their arms to rafters 
while rattlesnakes crawl about the 
floor, Mr. Applegate leaves the im- 
pression that he has been truthful, 
that his Indian hosts would accept 
his drawing as kindly and accurate. 

The climax of the book is perhaps 
the description of the Cochiti an- 
cient hunting dance, which is ac- 
companied by an illustrative water- 
color painted by an Indian artist. 
The legend which the dance repre- 
sents is told in the words of an In- 
dian friend of the author—or rather 
with enough suggestion of Indian 
English to give the effect of sitting 
on a strategic housetop while the 
dance goes on in the plaza and lis- 
tening to the Indian tell the story. 
But Mr. Applegate’s most distinc- 
tive achievement is his capture of 
an elusive humor, delicate and fleet- 
ing or broadly comic, which he has 
found underlying much of Indian 
life. 

The paintings by Awa Tsireh and 
Julian Martinez are exactly in key 
with the book. Their straightfor- 
wardness and simplicity reflect sym- 
pathetically Mr. Applegate’s style, 
and give additional assurance that 
the author has caught the spirit as 
well as the letter of his subject. 


H. S. 


LAUGHING Boy, dy Oliver La 
Farge. The Iloughton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 


LIVER La Farge’s Laughing 

Boy has the charm of novelty, 
and so indisputable is its success 
that it seems inevitable we shall 
have a supply of, and likely a de- 
mand for, novels about Indians. It 
has remained for this Easterner to 
put the New Mexico Indian into a 
successful novel. Although Mr. La 
Farge has been living in New 


Orleans for several years and al- 
though he has lived among the 
Indians, it is significant that he was 
born in New York and trained at 
Harvard. 

It is no disparagement of Mr. La 
Farge’s skill to say that his novel 
owes much of its success to the in- 
herent appeal of his materials, the 
fascination of the primitive beliefs 
and customs and life-style of the 
Navajo Indians. Because of the 
importance of this background, the 
author has limited himself to one 
thread for his plot, and by excluding 
all comparison with the white man’s 
way of life, he weaves a love-story 
of primitive simplicity. He conceives 
Laughing Boy’s search for the Trail 
of Beauty in one richly imaginative 
mood from which he never departs. 
And except for a certain spottiness 
in the beginning, his prose touches 
the edge of pure poetry. 

Laughing Boy and Slim Girl dif- 
fer from the lovers of our other 
contemporary fiction only in their 
mystical and Indian communion with 
Nature. They submerge themselves 
in the ceremonials and rituals of 
their tribe and worship an influence 
beyond themselves. ‘They are stoic, 
not epicurean. ‘There is a good 
deal of the Noble Savage in this 
book, and for a people otherwise 
so intuitive and emotional, Mr. La 
Farge gives his protagonists a sus- 
picious intellectualism. Laughing 
Boy and Slim Girl study each other 
critically, and while this analysis is 
one of the chief charms of the 
book, one feels it is more char- 
acteristic of the author than of his 
characters. Doubtless the novels 
that follow in its wake will attempt 
a “debunking” attitude, but it will 
be difficult to surpass this one for 
sheer enjoyment. | Ae 
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THE OUTLOOK for PEACE 


By S. D. Myres, Jr. 


“Wear is the anger of bewildered peoples in front of questions which 
they can’t answer.”’—Robert E. Lee in the play by John Drinkwater. 


I 


REMIER MacDonald’s recent visit to the United 

States, together with the announcement of the forth- 

coming London Conference on naval armament, has 
awakened renewed interest in the problem of peace. The un- 
successful negotiations at Geneva during the summer of 1927, 
when plans to reduce cruiser strength were wrecked by tech- 
nicalities, had created a tense atmosphere of distrust which 
threatened the friendly relations of the two leading sea pow- 
ers. Fortunately, President Hoover’s appeal during April of 
the current year for a settlement of the issue on broad prin- 
ciples of statesmanship met favorable response, not only from 
Great Britain, but from Japan, France, and Italy as well. 
There is cause to hope that in spite of numerous difficulties 
a satisfactory agreement can be reached by the several nations 
concerned. 


One should bear in mind, however, that a possible deter- 
mination of naval ratios is only a step toward the establish- 
ment of peace. Persons who think that future wars can be 
prevented by a single formula of this kind are in all proba- 
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bility doomed to disappointment. ‘The peace movement in 
general has suffered greatly from such uncritical attitudes of 
its supporters. Comparatively few have ever stopped to de- 
fine the objective which they seek. Most, apparently, are sat- 
isfied to deplore the legalized killing of human beings and 
to denounce armed force in all of its manifestations. Yet it is 
immediately evident that complete disarmament is out of 
the question. Society, whether national or international, will 
always require police units for its protection. The problem is 
not one of eliminating force but of controlling and utilizing 
it in the interest of mankind. 

Not only has the end to be attained been obscured, but 
the means of achieving it have been comi..only misunder- 
stood. ‘he technique for creating permanent international 
accord has been over-simplified. Writings on the subject have 
too often borne the impress of the philosopher, the reformer, 
the dreamer. Of the many proposals which have been made, 
the majority are strikingly impracticable: for example, using 
soldiers to cultivate crops rather than to fight, recalling 
troops from frontiers and dismantling forts, reducing mili- 
tary budgets, prohibiting the use of artillery, forbidding pri- 
vate manufacture of armament, outlawing war. Something, 
of course, may be said for each suggestion of this type; the 
difficulty is that none is sufficiently comprehensive. In fact, 
it is seriously to be doubted that any single plan, however 
well devised, can of itself insure the desired result. Inter- 
national order will likely come slowly; it implies a series 
of plans, one or more to meet each new situation as it arises. 
The peaceful or warlike relation of states is dependent on 
many factors; the forces which operate are exceedingly com- 
plex. For this reason, an understanding of the problem de- 
mands a careful analysis of the economic, psychological, and 
political influences involved. 

II 
Men usually are actuated by self-interest. Within the state, 
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interest-groups appear more or less spontaneously to promote 
their respective ends. Political parties, whether the bloc sys- 
tem of France or the bipartisan arrangement of the United 
States prevails, are combinations of lesser groups held to- 
gether by common purposes and traditions. Such organiza- 
tions have only one objective: to name the personnel and 
to determine the policies of their governments. Under the 
constant pressure which is placed upon it, the state becomes 
a mere agent to further the well-being of those who are for- 
tunate enough to control it. The competitive principle which 
dominates individual and group relations within the state is 
thus transferred to the realm of international relations, where 
it frequently becomes exaggerated through interplay with 
various psychological factors, leading to disputes with coun- 
tries injured by the policy pursued. Economic nationalism 
must be regarded as a fundamental cause of discord among 
states. 

Tariff barriers for the protection of home products and 
markets have done much to foment misunderstanding. The 
resentment of Japanese and Canadian merchants against the 
Fordney tariff of 1922 is well known. Commercial relations 
of France and the United States have lately been strained 
over the question of discriminatory duties levied by the for- 
mer country. In the immediate past, several European na- 
tions have engaged in “tariff wars”; for example, in 1888 
Italy and France retaliated against each other, decreasing by 
fifty per cent the trade passing between them. The now fa- 
mous “pig war” between Austria and Serbia was a dispute of 
this kind, having an immediate bearing on the diplomatic 
break of July, 1914. The tariff walls about the central states 
of Europe today are a definite embarrassment to their trade 
and a menace to their friendly relations. As late as June, 
1925, Germany and Poland engaged in a costly dispute over 
the question of coal deliveries from Upper Silesia. 
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More serious has been the scramble for foreign markets 
and raw materials. Actuated by an impulse toward economic 
self-sufficiency, especially in event of war, nations only a short 
time ago entered into mad competition for colonies, protec- 
torates, and spheres of influence in all backward regions of 
the world. The partition of Africa, Asia, and the islands of 
the sea was tragic, both for the natives who were unmerci- 
fully exploited, and for the powers who on account of their 
competition became bitter enemies. When the troops of 
Kitchener and Marchand confronted each other at Fashoda 
after their famous race of 1898 to secure first claims to the 
Sudan, the stage was set for an Anglo-French war of great 
dimensions. The refusal of Russia to back Delcassé was about 
all that prevented conflict. The rivalry of France and Ger- 
many over Morocco precipitated crises in 1905 and 1911 
which almost caused a general conflagration. Russia and 
Japan were drawn into the war of 1904-05 because of con- 
flicting claims to Korea and Manchuria. The world catastro- 
phe of 1914 was the logical result of imperialistic struggles 
in all parts of the globe, finally aligning the nations in two 
determined groups contending for economic supremacy. 

The surface of the earth has now been distributed among 
the various powers, and the wild scramble for territory has 
ended. But competition for outlets of surplus goods and for 
raw materials is more bitter than ever. Europe has taken 
great umbrage at the United States because our merchants 
have won over thousands of her customers, and has organized 
enormous cartels to challenge American industrial and com- 
mercial leadership. Since oil has become indispensable for 
private enterprise and military purposes, huge trusts, 
aided or encouraged by their governments, are maneuvering 
desperately to control production and distribution in all re 
gions. The disputes of national groups over the resources 
of Mosul, Djambi, Persia, Colombia, and Mexico have be- 
come matters of serious public concern. Who knows but that 
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the rivalries of Standard Oil and Royal Dutch-Shell will 
yet make military history? Such conflicts as these are the stuff 
of which wars are made. Nations will fight when war is 
deemed necessary to advance the predominant interests of 
the groups which control their governments. 

Within the existing complex of factors determining na- 
tional policies, however, are to be found influences which 
make for stability and peace. Thanks to increased ease of 
communication, the world has shrunk and its people have 
been drawn near together. A web of sea lanes, railway lines, 
roads, and cables spreads to the four corners of the earth. 
The air is filled with planes, and the “ether” is a medium for 
the exchange of ideas. Trade, which in feudal times was 
restricted to local communities and which only a century 
ago was almost exclusively national, has become prevailingly 
international in scope. Within the short span of a decade, 
the United States, previously considered provincial, has be- 
come the leading commercial power in foreign markets, with 
an annual trade valued at twenty-one billion dollars. 

The interdependence of modern states is a truism. No civ- 
ilized community is, or can be, self-sufficing. In distributing 
her resources over the planet, a prodigal nature gave little 
heed to the artificial demands of economic nationalism. The 
United States, for example, in spite of her enormous nat- 
ural wealth, must look to other countries for manganese, 
rubber, tin, platinum, flax, jute, coffee, tea, cocoa, and sugar. 
If England should be cut off from the world outside, her 
population would be at the point of starvation in iess than 
three months. During the World War, Germany was obliged 
to send two giant submarines to New York for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining tungsten and vanadium steel to be used in 
manufacturing munitions. Since the resources of all regions 
are being exploited as never before, capital, always seeking 
the largest returns, has ignored boundaries and flowed to the 
places where it is in greatest demand. Citizens of the United 
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States alone have not less than fourteen billion dollars in- 
vested abroad. The New York stock market lists the bonds 
of many countries, including Austria, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Hungary, the Irish Free State, Italy, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, and Yugoslavia. To deal with situations of this 
kind, an intricate and delicately balanced system of inter- 
national exchange has been devised, which responds to the 
slightest variation in local trade conditions. ‘he welfare of 
the Southwestern cotton grower is dependent on the Liver- 
pool market, which in turn is affected by the demand for 
textiles in India, China, and other parts of the world. 

War upsets the entire mechanism of international com- 
merce. Jt throws prices and values out of joint. It places 
upon business an intolerable tax burden for the payment of 
debts and the maintenance of standing armies: according to 
Secretary Mellon, eighty per cent of our federal taxes is 
utilized for this purpose. War closes lucrative enemy mar- 
kets, driving away customers who can never be regained, as 
the late experience of England amply shows. Under all- 
inclusive contraband rules, neutrals are subject to such an- 
noyance that it is almost impossible for them to remain neu- 
tral; this was at least one reason for our entrance into the 
World War. Conflicts of the modern type are not decided by 
troops alone; the new strategy is to destroy the enemy’s eco- 
nomic power, to paralyze his material resources. The block- 
ade did quite as much to defeat the Central Powers as the 
leadership of Foch and the superior numbers of the Allies. 
War, instead of adding to national wealth, as it was formerly 
thought to do, involves crippling of tr ) the detriment 
of the people of the world at large. 

There is little wonder, then, that intelligent business men 
desire peace. Robber-baron economics is clearly recognized 
as unsuitable to the age. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the most comprehensive league of business men in the 
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world, has since its organization in 1912 advocated the set- 
tlement of all interstate disputes by pacific means. Likewise, 
the International Chamber of Commerce, founded in the 
autumn of 1919 on the initiative of leading Americans, is 
pledged to promote coéperation in trade and to aid in elim- 
inating the economic causes of war. It maintains a system of 
international commercial arbitration which has been of great 
value. Largely through its influence, financial problems 
which have seriously perplexed governments, such as repara- 
tions, have been removed from the controversial field of poli- 
tics and settled by experts. The World Economic Conference 
of 1927, held under the auspices of the League of Nations 
and composed of representatives of trade, industry, and 
finance from all quarters of the globe, voiced the new com- 
mercial philosophy when it denounced high tariff walls and 
declared that the economic welfare of all peoples was the 
objective to be sought. 

The growing realization that the world is a unit econom- 
ically and that war is unprofitable is of great significance. 
Regardless of the advantages which special classes, such as 
manufacturers of armament, may hope to gain, mankind at 
large is almost certain to lose by any resort to arms. Chris- 
tian civilization, whose altruism has failed to preserve peace, 
may yet find its greatest ethical support in rational self- 
interest. When war is recognized as bad business, pacifist doc- 
trine has more chance of a hearing. 

III 

A study of the world’s fiscal balance-sheet and the conse- 
quent recognition that the economic advantage is on the side 
of peace are not sufficient to prevent war. Self-interest is not 
the only motive which dominates men: in the realm of poli- 
tics, it is often subordinate. One does not need to quote Aris- 
totle, Machiavelli, or even Walter Lippmann to show that in- 
dividuals are very largely creatures of impulse, that they 
commonly act without full knowledge of the facts, that they 
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are easily victimized by appeals to their vanities and preju- 
dices. The merest incident may serve to plunge peoples into 
war when an immediate break might have been avoided. A 
garbled telegram in 1870 implying an insult to /a Patrie set 
the French nation mobilizing with /e ceur léger. Mobs 
crowded the Paris streets with only one cry, “4 Berlin!” 
When in 1861 the Confederates fired on the Union flag at 
Fort Sumter, they stirred the people of the North to imme- 
diate action. Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volunteers was quickly 
met, and within three months he had 300,000 men at his com- 
mand. The sinking of the Maine at Havana in 1898 aroused 
the jingo press of the United States to a frenzy. Public opin- 
ion could not confront the issue calmly. McKinley, who de- 
sired to go slow but who according to Roosevelt had no more 
backbone than a chocolate éclair, was overwhelmed by those 
demanding revenge. In 1914 the people of France flew to the 
colors when it was reported that German cavalry had crossed 
the frontier ; Germans quickly responded to the call to arms 
when they were told that a French aeroplane was seen over 
Nuremberg. 

Why should events like these cause men to lose their rea- 
son? The explanation is psychological. As Le Bon, Graham 
Wallas, and others have pointed out, crowds cannot think. 
Erratic, credulous, incapable of weighing facts, they are 
motivated by symbols or pictures in the mind. The process 
is purely subrational in that it involves a stereotyped re- 
sponse to a given impulse. An insult to the flag automatically 
creates a desire to punish the offender. A violation of the 
frontier promptly arouses the fighting spirit. 

The symbols which determine response are deeply im- 
bedded in the mores of the race. Especially since the French 
Revolution, nationalism has been the predominant force in 
western civilization, furnishing the patterns to guide politi- 
cal conduct. In its extreme chauvinistic form, nationalism 
leads each people to believe that its culture and institu- 
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tions are superior, that citizens of other states are to be dis- 
trusted and despised. It inspires struggles for self-determina- 
tion, causes irredentist wars, promotes imperialistic conflicts. 
It teaches blind fidelity to governments and glorifies death 
in battle. Its chief support comes from the press, the public 
schools, defense societies, and organizations with an ax to 
grind. So long as its spirit remains uncontrolled in the world, 
permanent peace is obviously impossible. 


There is considerable evidence that the evil influences of 
the perverted type of nationalism are being mitigated. Ease 
of communication in modern times is breaking down the bar- 
riers separating the nations and bringing their peoples into 
closer, more friendly contact. The tourist trade, the interna- 
tional exchange of students and professors, the wide circula- 
tion of foreign books and magazines, are rapidly developing 
a cosmopolitan culture. Within the schools and colleges of 
most countries, courses in international politics aid in creat- 
ing a more liberal outlook. During 1925-26 an investigation 
of student opinion was conducted in eighteen American col- 


leges. The results showed in general that students 


recognize the economic roots of war, vote fairly pacifist on abstract 
statements regarding preparedness, and have largely revised their ideas 
regarding responsibility for the recent war. . . . Most students agreed 
with all but the most extreme statements regarding the results of war. 
Scarcely any revealed a consistently romantic attitude toward it. Save 
a few pessimists, students voted in favor of all but the most extreme 
proposals to eliminate war. Surprisingly little pronounced nationalism 
appeared. 


A separate test given about the same time to selected groups 
of high-school pupils, however, yielded almost opposite re- 
sults, indicating the persistence of exaggerated ideas of 
nationalism in the secondary schools. 


A more tolerant public opinion is being developed by 
numerous associations in all parts of the world. The Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace and the League 
of Nations Committee on Intellectual Codperation take 
first rank. Also should be mentioned the International 
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Bureau of Education and the International Federation of 
Associations of Teachers, which are devoting much atten- 
tion to the task of creating a better understanding among 
national groups. The National Educational Association, the 
Catholic Church and leading Protestant churches, numer- 
ous men’s and women’s clubs, and the various farmer and 
labor organizations are pledged to the cause of peace. A 
certain public morality is gradually appearing to support 
the principles of international order and justice. Ger- 
many’s invasion of Belgium in violation of solemn pledges 
rightly received the condemnation of the world. The 
question of responsibility for the past war, which has lately 
attracted extensive attention, is of importance because it 
shows a marked tendency to condemn rather than to defend 
those who betrayed the world in 1914. The widespread 
furor aroused in the United States by the recent Shearer 
investigation is also a hopeful sign, for public opinion 
strongly resented his action as prejudicial to its best inter- 
ests. 

At present, war is commonly recognized as an enemy of 
mankind. The theories of Nietzsche, Treitschke, and Bern- 
hardi that armed conflict is the highest expression of the 
soul are now condemned by all sane persons. Certainly 
modern trench and tank warfare has little to commend it. 
Those who went into the shambles of the World War and 
came out alive do not dwell on its ethical values. Most, 
seemingly, were impressed as was Erich Remarque with 
the fact that they were not struggling to advance the cause 
of right against an unholy foe, but were fighting to save 
their lives from the jaws of hell. Experience changed the 
picture in their minds. War was not a dress parade, with 
the blare of trumpets and the roll of drums and the cheers 
of the crowds along the walks. It was mud and slime and 
disease; the killing of strangers for no apparent cause; the 
terror of dwelling on the brink of eternity; grim and bitter 
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death. The aged Emperor Francis Joseph is reported to 
have said at the time, “Der Krieg hat gar nichts elegantes 
mehr.” Will this new symbol of war remain in the public 
mind? Jules Cambon remarked some years ago, ““When the 
old generation dies to make place for a new one, which has 
not experienced the horrors of war and is eager for battle— 
and that happens about once in every forty years—mankind 
is visited by a war. That is the way of the world.” A moral 
equivalent of war, to use the phrase of William James, must 
be found. The surplus energies of men which find an outlet in 
armed conflicts must be brought under control and directed 
into other channels; otherwise, like Frankenstein, our 
machine civilization will be destroyed by the terrible 
monster of its own creation. 
IV 

The whole problem is further complicated by political 
factors. International law, first systematized by Grotius in 
the early seventeenth century at the time when the modern 
state system was taking form, is still lacking the elements of 
authority and stability greatly needed in the modern world. 
The fiction of national sovereignty persists to justify each 
state in doing as it wills, regardless of its moral obligations. 
Carried to its extreme logical end, this theory excuses the 
violation of all commitments, no matter how sacred, and 
makes force the final arbiter. It perpetuates international 
anarchy by allowing the relations of states to rest on a cap- 
ricious nationalism. Metaphysically, as Hegel argued, 
the state becomes omnipotent, infallible, divine in essence, 
an end in itself: “Es ist der Gang Gottes in der Welt dass 
der Staat ist.’ With sixty or more nations subscribing, 
at least in part, to a philosophy of this kind, it is easy to 
understand why the establishment of peace has been delay- 
ed. 

To be sure, states normally respect their pledges. The 
intricate treaty arrangements and the general body of sub- 
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stantive international law are fairly adequate to regulate 
the day-by-day contacts of governments. The trouble comes 
when serious conflicts of interest arise and when the ex- 
isting diplomatic and arbitral machinery breaks down. 
Then the situation may easily get out of hand, and war re- 
sult. When nations go to war, they are supposed to observe 
the rules which have been established to insure fali play 
and humane practices. They are not to use more force 
than is necessary to coerce the enemy; they are to reduce 
suffering toa minimum. But of course the observance of 
such principles must depend on the military commanders 
in the field, who are allowed to disregard them in case of 
emergency. What is “humane conduct” has never been 
exactly defined, nor is there any way of insuring it. Re- 
prisals are sometimes considered sanctions against viola- 
tions of the law, but they lead to counter-reprisals. By 
such a process, war becomes a matter of brutal killing, pure 
and simple. Excesses are not forgotten by the victims; 
they bide their time for revenge. Of course, it is patently 
absurd to think that regulating the conduct of war can ever 
achieve peace. One does not forgive the killing of one’s 
brother simply because he was dispatched artistically and 
with little pain. 

With each sovereign nation blindly pursuing its own 
selfish policies, a stable international society can exist only 
on sufferance. The idea of balance of power, which dates 
back to the Treaty of Westphalia (1648), has failed to 
maintain accord among states because of the ever-shifting 
character of the alliances upon which it must depend. One 
need merely recall the opportunistic policies of Louis XIV 
or Frederick the Great to realize the futility of alliances 
as a basis of world order. The Concert of Europe, fol- 
lowing the Congress of Vienna (1814-15), gave some prom- 
ise of advancing the cause of peace by convening con- 
ferences in which statesmen could discuss the problems of 
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their nations and arrive at mutual solutions. However, it 
soon became an instrument of reaction to further the in- 
terests of a few states. After the defection of Great Britain 
and France over the question of intervention, it lost its pres- 
tige and declined in importance. The series of alliances and 
counter-alliances existing in Europe in the early years of 
the present century was the most comprehensive and com- 
plex in history. Each state played its allies against its en- 
emies, its enemies against its allies, and its allies against one 
another. ‘The result was complete absence of confidence, 
huge military establishments, an armed peace needing only 
a spark to set off a conflagration. This was supplied at 
Sarajevo, when an incident which should have been hand- 
led by Serbia and Austria through peaceful negotiations 
could not be localized because of the confusion of com- 
mitments, which baffled and terrified the leaders of Europe. 
Sir Edward Grey’s frantic but unsuccessful effort to convene 
a conference to meet the emergency is one of the tragic epi- 
sodes of all time. 

In spite of discouraging conditions of this kind, some 
hopeful advances have been made. The traditional views 
concerning sovereignty have been subjected to careful anal- 
ysis and are now undergoing transformation. Writers like 
Harold J. Laski and Pierre Duguit have challenged the en- 
tire concept as incompatible with the interests of humani- 
ty. Though they may have gone farther than many stu- 
dents think proper, they have undoubtedly exercised a 
wholesome and constructive influence. The responsibility 
of states for their acts is becoming increasingly recognized. 
Studies by Clyde Eagleton, E. M. Borchard, and others in 
this particular field show that the body of law on the sub- 
ject is rapidly expanding. Especially encouraging is the 
fact that states are now less sensitive about their independ- 
ence, honor, and vital interests, matters which were com- 
monly reserved in the earlier agreements, than they were 
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a few years ago. Arbitration treaties of the newer type, 
such as that between the Swiss Confederation and Ger- 
many signed in December, 1921, omit all the exceptions, and 
provide for the peaceful settlement of disputes of every 
nature. The Locarno arbitration agreements are even 
more comprehensive, involving submission of all conflicts 
either to an arbitral tribunal or to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. The idea of arbitration, according 
to Joseph P. Chamberlain, has progressed farther during 
the past fifty years, and especially during the twentieth 
century, than in all previous time. 

Whatever adverse effect the World War had on western 
civilization, it gave birth to an institution of great promise. 
The League of Nations, America’s foundling left on Eu- 
rope’s doorstep, is now ten years old and is consistently 
gaining strength. Up to 1924, it had dealt successfully with 
a number of matters of importance—refugee relief, the pro- 
motion of health, the administration of mandates, the pro- 
tection of minorities, the financial reconstruction of Austria 
and Hungary, the dispute over Upper Silesia, the Corfu af- 
fair, and the like. The year 1924, however, marked an 
enormous advance in the prestige of the League. Mac- 
Donald of Great Britian and Herriot of France attended 
the Assembly meetings, at which were present thirteen for- 
eign ministers. Geneva became the center of European 
politics and has maintained this position to the present day. 
In spite of the weakness arising from the rule of unanimity 
in decisions, the League is a great constructive force in in- 
ternational affairs. ‘This is true not only because it uses 
experts in its technical work but also because it affords a 
meeting place for the leaders of governments and a forum 
where world opinion can be crystallized. It provides ade- 
quate machinery for accomplishing most of the things 
which the world requires to be done. In its conferences, 
statesmen are enabled to discuss their problems face to 
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face and in the presence of third parties, who exercise a 
moderating influence. To cite but one case, the opportunity 
which the League gave Stresemann and Briand to confer 
time after time undoubtedly was of great help in bridging 
the gulf which had separated Germany and France since 
the War. A new world atmosphere of confidence and good 
will is being created at Geneva, which augurs well for 
peace. 

Within the last decade, there has been a marked accel- 
eration in the tempo of international codperation. In all the 
years prior to the War, only about two hundred multilat- 
eral legislative treaties had been negotiated; between 1919 
and 1927 alone, one hundred sixty-six such treaties were 
signed. [he problem of peace has received much atten- 
tion, especially from the League of Nations, which has recog- 
nized the principle that security and disarmament are insep- 
arable and has made great efforts to establish a system of guar- 
antees which will permit the reduction of standing military 
forces. ‘The Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance of 1923 
was an initial step in this direction. It declared aggressive 
war to be a crime, pledged the signatories to aid the power 
attacked, and included a plan for obligatory reduction of 
armament. It failed, however, to define aggression, and 
was rejected by the MacDonald Government of Great Brit- 
ain, which wished to preserve its neutral policy. The Geneva 
Protocol of 1924 provided for compulsory settlement of 
disputes by pacific means. The aggressor state was defined 
as one which refuses to submit its case tc arbitration, to 
the Permanent Court, or to the League Council, or which, 
having submitted its case, refuses to abide by the decision 
and resorts to war. ‘The British Conservative Govern- 
ment, led by Mr. Baldwin, refused to ratify the agreement 
because the principle of compulsory arbitration and the 
scope of the sanctions were unacceptable. The seeming 
impasse thus created was avoided by the Locarno treaties 
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of 1925, which guarantee the status quo on the western 
frontier of Germany and the inviolability of the demilitar- 
ized zone of the Rhineland, renounce war on the western 
front except in case of legitimate defense or in carrying out 
a decision of the League of Nations against an aggressor, 
provide for the pacific settlement of disputes between Ger- 
many and her neighbors, and authorize the Council to see 
that the agreements are observed. The psychological ef- 
fect has been remarkable, greatly reducing the fears and 
suspicions which endanger the friendly relations of Euro- 
pean states. The Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928, signed by 
almost all powers, provides for the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy and obligates the nations to 
settle all disputes of whatever nature by pacific means. It 
is of special interest because of the leading roéle of the Unit- 
ed States in its negotiation and because it expresses in no 
uncertain terms the attitude of world opinion in the matter 
of war. 
V 

The conditions which operate to create peace or disorder 
are complex; they are inherent in our economic, psycholo- 
gical, and political life. War is the result of dislocations 
in international society, which, under its present or ganiza- 
tion, cannot be avoided. The problem of peace, then, is 
essentially one of creating a suitable mechanism to restrain, 
balance, readjust, and direct the forces which in our in- 
tricate civilization are constantly in flux. As Pitman B. 
Potter, Salvador de Madariaga, and other careful students 
of the question have shown, peace can be reached only 
through the avenue of international organization. History 
furnishes several illustrations of this principle. Henry ITI and 
his successors in England were able to bring the warring 
barons under control only after the establishment of the 
king’s courts, where they could adjust their disputes with- 
out recourse to arms. For years after the fall of the Ro- 
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man Empire, self-help was the only law of the seas. Indi- 
viduals whose ships had been seized could secure relief only 
by forcibly taking the vessels of the wrongdoers. As 
governments became stronger, retaliatory measures were 
regulated by letters of marque, which required the injured 
person to secure permission from his prince before proceed- 
ing and to observe definite formalities in recouping his loss. 
Today disputes of this kind are dealt with entirely by the 
states through the courts or claims commissions. Organi- 
zations have been created which make self-help no longer 
necessary or practicable. Another example comes from the 
American frontier. Pioneers in California quit carrying 
guns only after vigilance committees had been formed and 
had placed behind the sheriff in each community a posse 
comitatus pledged to aid in preserving order. Not until 
the feeling of security became general did men disarm. 

In many respects, we are living internationally in the old 
era of self-help, with each state taking its own part. War 
is an indispensable adjunct of a society of this kind. Be- 
fore we can have peace, the world community must learn 
the things which it has in common and be willing to strive 
unitedly for the realization of those things. This involves 
coOperation, continuous constructive labor for the attain- 
ment of the ends of humanity. Today Europeans point out 
that the United States and Russia are the two great powers 
refusing to join with other states in efforts being made to 
organize peace. They doubtless read with some degree 
of amusement the notes recently passed between Secretary 
Stimson and Commissar Litvinoff over the conflict in Man- 
churia, finding more than one argument therein for adequate 
machinery to enforce international obligations and against 
putting complete confidence in an appeal to vague public 
opinion. The United States, nevertheless, is gradually 
taking its proper place among the nations who are striving 
for better conditions in the world. The Washington Con- 
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ference of 1921-22 was a beginning; the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact was another step; the coming London Conference is 
possibly a third advance. Mr. Hoover has just authorized 
our signature of the protocol of the World Court; this is 
another most hopeful sign. While he was in the United 
States last October, Mr. MacDonald made an eloquent plea 
for our country and Great Britain to “take the risk of 
peace’’. Surely, he said, such a course can involve no more 
danger than the risk of war. This fact seems to be dawning 
slowly on our minds. The future welfare of the world is de- 
pendent in no small measure on whether we decide to give 
peace a chance. 


FOR CERTAIN HILLS 


By JouN CHAPMAN 


S MALL crumpled agonies of distant purple, 
The scrub-cedars are your only wing-feathers, 
And lightnings have plucked them attentively. 


From the sullen muck of Saurian waters, 
From later ages’ rolling green, 
Rockily and bleakly you have emerged. 


Yourselves expressed in such being, take silently 
But vincibly the Lilliputian strokes of wind and rain: 
You great Gullivers succumbing, rotting, 
And so nourishing the plantings and the hoeings 
Of a whole small nation. 


Even now your once soft sides, 

Picked bare and costal-wise 

By buzzard elements through long time, 
Gleam stolidly white 

Through your purple negligee of distance. 











PARTIES, OR GROUPS: 


By ALBERT GUERARD 


N attempting to vindicate the French group system, as 

opposed to our traditional bipartisan method, I am 

courting the accusation of wilful paradox. Let it be so: 
a paradox may be a truth in unfamiliar guise, or a truth in 
the making. Worse still, I may seem to be running blindly 
against established facts, a thing which America never for- 
gives. Rousseau, the spiritual father of our democracy, said 
with magnificent assurance: “First of all, let us brush aside 
all the facts”; and Royer-Collard, that king among doctrin- 
aires, declared no less trenchantly: “There is nothing so stu- 
pid asa fact!’’. But, stupid or not, facts will no more be swept 
aside by political theorists than the Atlantic Ocean by the 
fabled broom of Dame Partington. Now in French politics 
there are two facts which strike even the most casual ob- 
server: the instability of ministries, and the multiplicity of 
political groups. The connection between the two is evident, 
and the result is not one in which France, or her friends 
abroad, may rejoice. 

Ministerial instability is an evil of long standing in the 
Republic. But from 1899 to 1913 there had been signs of 
improvement. One ministry (Waldeck-Rousseau) reached 
the ripe old age of three years, went out of office unde- 
feated, and practically appointed its successor. From 1913 
to the present, however, infant mortality among French 
cabinets has again reached appalling proportions. In that 
period of fourteen years, there have been no less than 
twenty-five administrations, with an average span of less 
than seven months. The longest-lived was the war-and-vic- 
tory ministry of Clemenceau (November 16, 1917—January 
17, 1920), and the Ruhr ministry of Poincaré (January 15, 
1922—March 26, 1924); each lasted about twenty-six 
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months. At the other end of the scale, we find three cabinets 
which, although they figure in official statistics with a life 
of four, five, and three days respectively, were in fact frail 
flowers that bloomed and perished in a single afternoon. 
These were the Ribot Ministry in June, 1914, the Francois- 
Marsal Ministry in June, 1924, and the Herriot Ministry in 
July, 1926. 

This is one fact, beyond dispute. The other is no less strik- 
ing. The official list of “parties” in the French Parliament 
is hard to establish: authorities disagree, and a few weeks 
will bring about a revaluation of values and a regrouping 
of groups. On the 23rd of June, 1927, the good old dependa- 
ble Temps gave for the different elements in the Chamber 
of Deputies the following figures, which may be taken as 
representative of recent years: 


Parti Radical et Radical Socialiste (Radicals and Socialistic 





Radicals) ——- 
Union Républicaine Démocratique (Republican “Democratic 
Union) 98 





Parti Socialiste, SFIO, i. e. Section Francaise de |’ Interna- 
tionale Ouvriére (Socialist Party, French Séction of the 

















I iia ecient inini 95 
Républicains Socialistes et Socialistes Francais (Socialistic 

Republicans and French Socialists) 2.2. ...:ccccc--cc0cseseceeeeeee sane 40 
Gauche Radicale (Radical Left) . ; ioe 
Gauche Républicaine Démocratique ( Republican Democratic 

ss anit. tae 
Républicains de Gauche (Republicans of the Left). 31 
I a 27 
Gauche Indépendante (Independent Left) ..00.0..00ccccccccccseecseeeennnne «18 
Démocrates a 
N’appartenant 4 aucun groupe (registered as unaffiliated)... lati 31 
Non inscrits (affiliation not registered) 6 


The American reader will be puzzled by all these parties 
of the left: all he understands is that they can not be 
right. To make confusion worse confounded the Senate, 
which takes a very active part in the framing of ministries, 
and, once in a while, in their downfall, has adopted a dif- 
ferent classification: 
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Gauche Démocratique, Radicale et Radicale Socialiste 
(Democratic, Radical, and Socialistic Radical Left) ........... | 
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To discriminate between, say, the Républicains de Gauche 
and the Gauche Républicaine — neither confounding the 
persons nor dividing the substance—is a task which would 
require the subtlety of a theologian expounding the Atha- 
nasian creed. A Senate Radical is not so Radical as a Cham- 
ber Radical: but both are Radicals: and what is a Radical? 
The French political vocabulary has long parted company 
with its etymological meanings — if not with all meaning 
whatsoever. “Conservatives” like Messrs. Maurras and Dau- 
det are revolutionists who want to destroy the lawful régime 
of the country by violence: they are anarchistic champions of 
order. A “Liberal” is a reactionary: the term has practically 
disappeared, and the moderates at present affect the term 
“Republican”. A “Radical” for the last twenty years has been 
a trimmer and time-server, very much attached to the good 
old machine that keeps him his job. Briand is a Socialist; 
and even Millerand, corporation lawyer, academician, mili- 
tarist, clung to the last to the Socialist banner of his early 
days, although it had faded from bright red to the faintest 
pink. 

These innumerable and constantly shifting parties do not 
represent realities in French political life. The reality is 
the informal “group”: one leader and a handful of men. 
These groups form temporary alliances for a definite pur- 
pose—and what worthier purpose is there for a politician 
out of office than ousting the ministry of the day? In com- 
mittee rooms, in corridors, at the buvette or bar, bargains 
are struck and plans are laid. No wonder the French are 
heartily sick of their parliamentarianism; no wonder Italy, 
Spain, and Poland, where the same evils were felt, and even 
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more acutely, have sought refuge in dictatorships. We 
Anglo-Saxons believe we have the sole remedy: democratic 
institutions will not work properly without two organized, 
permanent, responsible parties. The French themselves take 
up the cry. Theorists like Professor Emile Giraud, prac- 
tical men like André Tardieu, papers upholding the sanest 
views like Le Temps, unite in proclaiming the necessity 
of strong parties. I too sighed for parties in most orthodox 
fashion, until I realized that parties are dead, and that 
“we Anglo-Saxons” are worshiping a ghost. A ghost may 
do surprisingly well instead of a reality so long as it re- 
mains in its own familiar haunts: the force of inertia, or 
tradition, will take care of that. But ghosts can not be im- 
ported. If France needs political salvation, she will have to 
look elsewhere. 
I] 

There is no need to waste time in attempting to show 
that parties are bad: we all know it, and M. Ostrogorski 
has demonstrated it with a superabundance of ingenuity and 
information. My point is that parties are dead. 

The party doctrine implies that men can honestly divide 
themselves into two camps; that all the members of Camp 
A should think alike on ali political questions, all the mem- 
bers of Camp B should take exactly the opposite view. For 
a whole lifetime—and even for generations, for strict party 
allegiance is transmitted like an heirloom—men are sup- 
posed to be liberals in all things, or conservatives in all 
things; Republicans through and through, or out-and-out 
Democrats—whatever Republican or Democrat may mean. 
Which is an absurdity. 

“Of course,” it might be answered, “this is an absurdity: 
but it is merely a man of straw that you are setting up in order 
to knock it down. Things do not work out that way. A man 
may be a good party man, and yet not abdicate his indepen- 
dence. He has selected the side whose general trend is in 
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agreement with his own opinion. Inside his own party, he 
tries freely to make his particular views prevail. Naturally, 
he must be willing to compromise minor differences for the 
sake of the larger issues: without such discipline, nothing 
could be achieved in this world.” 


The problem remains: is there in the program of each 
party one paramount issue, so vital that all others must with- 
out question be subordinated to it? When such an issue does 
exist, elections have a meaning. But are such issues of so per- 
manent a nature as to justify the existence of permanent 
parties? 

In American politics, it is universally admitted that such 
issues do not exist to-day. Both parties are eagerly looking 
about for issues. They dearly hope that their opponents will 
commit themselves to something that can be emphatically 
denied: but two can play at that game. On truly vital ques- 
tions, both sides are in agreement, or manage to remain pru- 
dently noncommittal. Read to the unwary the national plat- 
forms of either party, with the omission now and then of a 
meaningless shibboleth, and they will be at a loss to guess 
which is which. 

In 1920, for once, we had an issue: President Wilson had 
called us to a “solemn referendum”. The issue had nothing 
to do with party politics; but it got entangled with party 
politics; and to the present day, no one knows what the ver- 
dict of the American people was on the main question sub- 
mitted to them. We voted on the puzzling personality of 
Wilson, on his whole cabinet, on the varied and extremely 
unequal record of his administration, on the general merits 
of the Democratic party, with its odd combination of South- 
ern Bourbonism and Northern demagogy; on our confidence 
in such a party efficiently to tackle the delicate problem of 
“returning to normalcy”; incidentally, we voted, pell-mell, 
on the principle of the League of Nations, on the connection 
between the Covenant and the treaty of Versailles; on the 
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Lodge reservations. It was sheer chaos, and that chaos still 
paralyzes our foreign policy. 

The problem in England is permanently what ours was 
on that particular occasion. There is no lack of issues in Eng- 
land: indeed, there are far too many of them. But it is only 
by the most artificial means that they can be forced into the 
framework of bipartisan politics. Before the war, for in- 
stance, every man in England was expected to vote either 
Unionist or Liberal-Labor. What was actually voted for or 
against was this: (a) a tradition; (b) a national machine, 
and a national team of candidates for cabinet positions; (c) 
individual candidates in each constituency, with their per- 
sonalities and their local pull: all this so far is inseparable 
from politics anywhere; but in addition (d) the state support 
of sectarian schools; (e) Church disestablishment; (f): la- 
bor legislation; (g) woman suffrage; (h) home rule for Ire- 
land; (i) free trade or protection; (j) the taxation of land 
values; (k) the powers of the House of Lords; (1) a big 
navy and imperialism. 

Now, it is quite obvious that a man could be in favor of 
Home Rule for Ireland and at the same time be a Protec- 
tionist; or he might be a working-class jingo wanting, at the 
same time, labor legislation, a big navy, and, to pay for them 
both, the taxation of land values. Any combination of atti- 
tudes on the eight, ten, or twelve questions is conceivable, 
and actually did exist. A simple mathematical formula will 
demonstrate the almost unbelievably great number of pos- 
sible combinations. 

As a matter of fact, the party system had at that time 
already broken down in England, and the two rival forces 
were no longer homogeneous parties, but coalitions; on the 
one hand, the old-fashioned Tories, the newer Primrose Im- 
perialists, the Unionist Liberals led by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Unionist Radicals with Joseph Chamberlain; on 
the other hand, the last Whigs like Sir William Harcourt, 
the conservative Liberals of the Grey-Asquith type, the Rad- 
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icals and Little-Englanders, Labour, the Irish Nationalists. 
And, as a group of one, Lord Rosebery under his tent. Church 
affiliation influenced party allegiance without completely de- 
termining it: the Church of England favored the Conserva- 
tives, the Nonconformists sided with the Liberals. Party 
regularity is a thing of the past. It would have been exceed- 
ingly risky to predict, ten years ago, on which side Messrs. 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill, or Lord Robert Cecil, 
would ultimately find themselves. Men do change; and sides 
change faster than men. 

Roughly speaking, the logic of the party system is that 
at every “swing of the pendulum” a totally different phil- 
osophy of government and a totally different personnel come 
into power. We had “Whig” Public Works: now we shall 
have “Tory” Public Works. We had a “Democratic” Postal 
Service: now we shall have a “Republican” Postal Service. 
There was a time when we carried that system to its logical 
conclusion: we made a clean sweep of Republican office- 
holders and substituted good, staunch Democrats, or vice 
versa. I do not know why we did not cashier all Republican 
army officers to make room for right-minded Democrats: 
it was an inconsistency. We are now fully aware of the ab- 
surdity. But, tomorrow, if Mr. Hoover for instance were in 
the midst of curbing the Mississippi, or if an Ambassador 
were doing particularly well in Paris or Berlin, we still be- 
lieve it would be right and proper to remove him, if the 
general elections had gone against his party. Strange as it 
may seem, they manage these things better in France. 


III 
The bipartisan system failed to establish itself in France, 
but not through any racial incapacity of the French to grasp 
its high mysteries. Racial explanations are usually solemn 
nonsense. The Irish are very good party men in this country: 
indeed, none better! They have played a good party game 
at Westminster ; but, in their own Dail, they have been driven 
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to the group system. In the same way the Germans, who on 
this side readily fall into our bipartisan division, have 
adopted at home a group system more intricate than that of 
the French. 

When the French Republicans conquered the Republic, 
ten years after its official proclamation, they split, as was 
to be expected, into conservatives and liberals. Both sec- 
tions, let it be noted, retained the same program, the pro- 
gram adopted in the heroic days of opposition to the Em- 
pire. Some wanted to carry it out in toto and without delay: 
they were “Radicals”. Others wanted to proceed more cau- 
tiously and to wait for favorable opportunities: they were 
the “Opportunists”’. However, that division on questions of 
methods could not be absolutely complete. The defeated 
Monarchists had not disarmed; they were still a large and 
influential minority, possibly with more wealth and un- 
doubtedly with higher social standing than their victorious 
opponents. Against an aggressive return of the Monarchists, 
the two brands of Republicans must be ready at any moment 
to unite. Thus, until 1899, most ministries were not homo- 
geneously Radical or Opportunist: they were Republican 
coalitions, dominated on the whole by the larger and more 
moderate fraction. 

To the difficulty created by the irreconcilable parties of 
the Right was added a corresponding difficulty on the Left. 
The Socialists began to make their influence felt in the ’nine- 
ties, and have since become one of the larger groups. Thus 
French politics had, not two parties, but four. Against the 
Monarchists, you could rely on the codperation of the Op- 
portunists, the Radicals, and the Socialists; any extreme pro- 
posal of the Socialists would create a temporary association 
of Monarchists, Opportunists, and even Radicals. But there 
were many items in the Socialist program which were not in- 
acceptable to the more advanced Radicals. Many honest men 
wondered whether they should consider themselves as Rad- 
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icals among Republicans, or Opportunists among Socialists. 
Hence the rise of a very strong group known as Radical- 
Socialists—meaning of course, not radically socialistic, but 
orthodox Republican with moderate socialistic tendencies. 

Two problems were injected into French politics for 
which, fortunately, we have no equivalent. They were the 
clerical question and the Revanche. A man might very well 
be a moderate in politics, an anti-radical, an anti-socialist, 
and yet repeat after Gambetta: “Clericalism is the enemy”. 
In that sense, every American, including Governor Al 
Smith, is an anticlerical: no one desires to see the clergy 
of any church use its spiritual influence in order to gain ma- 
terial advantages by political means. There never was in 
France a definite “clerical” or even “Catholic” party, as there 
was in Belgium and in Germany. But the issue came up at 
every election. Anticlericalism was the stock-in-trade of the 
old-fashioned Radicals. The Monarchists played into their 
hands by supporting clericalism. The Opportunists and the 
Socialists would have liked to get rid of the clerical issue 
once for all, because it gave too great an advantage to the 
Radicals. It is quiescent today, but it has not entirely disap- 
peared. Foreign affairs, the school problem, the special 
status of Alsace-Lorraine may at any moment be embittered 
by the everlasting clerical question. 

The Revanche spirit is another disturbing factor. No 
Frenchman, even the most pacifically minded, had ever ac- 
cepted the wrong suffered in 1871. Revanche meant, not re- 
venge, but justice. Some, following the advice of Gambetta, 
“thought of it constantly and never spoke of it”; others did 
exactly the reverse. Aggressive chauvinism never succeeded, 
any more than open clericalism, in forming a permanent 
party. But it was the moving spirit in the Boulanger adven- 
ture (1889); it surged again as Nationalism during the 
Dreyfus Case. It suffered then a sharp defeat: but the un- 
fortunate methods of German diplomacy gave it another 
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chance, in the course of the interminable and exasperating 
wrangle over Morocco. At present, the Revanche survives as 
the spirit of unforgiveness and mistrust: it is the frowning, 
fist-clenching gospel proclaimed at frequent intervals from 
Bar-le-Duc, the electoral fief of M. Poincaré. Now this vital 
question can not be reduced to party terms. There were at all 
times in all parties men working sincerely for reconciliation, 
and men who thought, no less sincerely, that reconciliation 
meant treason. The Royalists were solid on the Nationalistic 
side; all the others were officially committed to peace and 
moderation, even to pacifism and anti-militarism, if by mili- 
tarism is meant the control of a nation’s destiny by a handful 
of irresponsible generals. But, among the Moderates, men 
like Poincaré; among the Radicals, men like Clémenceau; 
among the Socialists, men like Millerand, were uncompro- 
mising, exclusive, and militant in their patriotism. 


Under such circumstances, it is evident that the French 
can not limit themselves to a choice between two parties, and 
two only. The situation is too complex, and changes too rap- 
idly. If we abandon the shadows of political theory and the 
superstition of obsolete British precedent for the realities 
of concrete instances, we find that the bipartisan system, 
so far as France is concerned, is a dream, and certainly not 
a beautiful dream. The best friends of France in this coun- 
try, even those who, like Dr. David Starr Jordan or Mr. 
Chester Rowell, urge that continental Europe should adopt 
the Anglo-Saxon party system, would refuse to commit them- 
selves to “Poincaré, right or wrong!” or “Herriot, first, last, 
and forever!” 

IIl 

The objection is: how can representative institutions work 
without solid and permanent parties? They do work. Only 
they have to become more finely adjusted instruments. Let 
us see what happens in a French ministerial crisis. 
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The defeated Premier has handed in the collective resig- 
nation of the Cabinet. The President of the Republic calls in 
consultation the Speakers of both Houses and the leaders 
of all political groups—except those which, like the Com- 
munists and the Royalists, refuse to recognize the existing 
régime. For twenty years, it was part of the ritual then to 
offer the Premiership to M. Léon Bourgeois, who, giving 
his health as an excuse, declined with thanks. The President, 
enlightened, or bewildered, by all the indications he had re- 
ceived, asks M. So-and-so (more likely than not M. Briand) 
to form a Cabinet. If So-and-so accepts, he goes the round of 
the political groups, picking an able and influential man here 
and there. It is an extremely delicate business: all factions 
upon which he will have to rely for support feel entitled to 
a representative in the Cabinet; and to a representative whose 
position in the ministry will correspond to the political 
strength of his group. The strongest group, for instance, 
feels it has a right, as a rule, to the Presidency of the Council, 
and, at any rate, to the next most coveted prize, the Ministry 
of the Interior. 


No doubt there is a great deal of unsavory cuisine in these 
negotiations; but there are also definite principles at work. 
A ministry is not merely a team of job-hunters; it is not 
formed, on the other hand, in the hope of carrying out the 
whole program of a party. It is created in order to meet a 
definite situation, and it is adjusted to that end. The ministers 
who are not affected by the emergency may remain undis- 
turbed. When France was absorbed in the Dreyfus Case and 
anticlericalism, foreign affairs did not engross public atten- 
tion, and Delcassé was retained for seven years at the Quai 
d’Orsay. An amiable Under-Secretary of State for the Fine 
Arts, Dujardin-Beaumetz, seemed a permanency. Leygues 
remained at the head of the French navy through several 
cabinet crises, and Le Trocquer at the Public Works. And 
this is as it should be. 
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In order to emphasize the special purpose of the ministry, 
the Premier takes the portfolio which, at the time, is of most 
vital importance. In days of peace and plenty, it was without 
question the Ministry of the Interior; under Méline, the 
agrarian protectionist, it was Agriculture. Of late, it has 
frequently been War or Foreign Affairs. During the battle 
of the franc it was obviously Finances. 

A French ministry is therefore a special committee ap- 
pointed to take care of a situation. There are three outstand- 
ing examples, which show at their best the possibilities of 
the method. 

The Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry was created at the time 
of the Dreyfus Case, to cope with the dangerous clerical, anti- 
semitic, Royalist, militarist agitation. So it was called ‘“‘Min- 
istry of Republican Defense”. Waldeck himself was a very 
conservative Republican. His support was chiefly drawn 
from the Radicals. With great boldness, he called to office 
a Socialist, then in perfect standing with his party, Mil- 
lerand. Finally, in order to reassure the professional army, 
he gave the Ministry of War to a picturesque survival of the 
Second Empire, an aristocrat, a militarist to the bone, a piti- 
less executioner of Communards in 1871, General de Gal- 
liffet, because Galliffet was a Dreyfusist. The strange mix- 
ture proved unusually stable. Not only did the ministry 
carry out its special program of Republican Defense, but 
it was also far above the average in the performance of its 
routine duties. 

The second instance was the grand Ministry of National 
Defense, formed by Viviani on August 27, 1914. It sym- 
bolized the “Sacred Union” of all Frenchmen. Beside active 
ministers from all groups, there were ministers without port- 
folios adding dignity to that truly notable aggregation: de 
Freycinet, who had been Gambetta’s right arm in 1870; 
Guesde, the uncompromising Marxian Socialist; Denys 
Cochin, the Catholic and Royalist; Emile Combes, the leader 
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of the anticlericals. The dull failure of military operations 
has cast a shadow on that war cabinet; but that failure was 
not due to home politics. The British were not ready yet for 
unity of command, and Joffre was not the man to change the 
fate of the Allies. 

The last example is the Poincaré Cabinet for the Defense 
of the Franc, formed on July 23, 1926. No doubt the sup- 
porters of Herriot made the friends of Poincaré responsible 
for the financial crisis, and vice versa. But it was possible, it 
was necessary, to silence controversies, in order to catch the 
franc before it vanished altogether. So Poincaré the Man of 
the Ruhr, Briand the Man of Locarno, Herriot and Pain- 
levé the Radicals, Leygues and Barthou the Moderates, 
André Tardieu the whilom lieutenant of Clémenceau, unit- 
ed their forces. They restored confidence, practiced economy, 
brought back the franc to a respectable figure, and stabilized 
it at that rate, without causing the widespread distress which 
had been prophesied. 

It will be noticed that in these three cases, we had to deal 
with “Ministries of Defense”: Republican Defense, Nation- 
al Defense, Financial Defense. It is only natural that people 
should be driven to coéperation through danger rather than 
through hope. Hopes irradiate, dangers converge; hope is 
distant, danger immediate. 

IV 

The French system, it might be urged, may work well ina 
crisis; but in normal times, one must confess that French 
politics offer a sorry sight. 

The political game is seldom edifying. The French are 
not very proud of the “Folies-Bourbon”, as they call their 
Chamber of Deputies. Yet, judging by the results of half a 
century, the parliamentary régime in France has not such a 
bad record. Before the war, France had preserved order at 
home, developed public education, attained a very high and 
very even degree of prosperity, and conquered a vast colonial 
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empire. During the war, she showed herself fully as efficient 
as her allies. Since the war, she has carried on, with very 
little outside assistance, the enormous task of reconstruction. 
Consider the constant constitutional difficulties in England, 
the way in which the Irish settlement was woefully botched 
—whilst it seemed so easy, on moderate terms, as late as 
1914; consider the failure to avert the coal strike and the gen- 
eral strike, the inability to cope with unemployment, the 
loudly heralded reforms that do not materialize: there, in 
the Mother of Parliaments, you will see political incapacity 
carried to a tragic degree. One feels with Dean Inge and H. 
G. Wells that English political life is half paralyzed, and 
that the great national fetish of muddle-headedness is safely 
enthroned. 

But in Great Britain, to be sure, the party system has all 
but collapsed. We in America, on the contrary, have it in its 
purity, and see how orderly and prosperous we are! No 
doubt: we are so orderly and so prosperous that we can man- 
age to thrive in spite of the party system. Suppose we had to 
face the same problems as France; suppose we had lost four 
millions of our young men; suppose two-thirds of our indus- 
trial areas had been devastated ; suppose we had three imme- 
diate neighbors, aggressive or revengeful, each with a popu- 
lation larger than our own; suppose we had in our midst ac- 
tive Royalists, active Clericals, active Communists: is it pos- 
sible to imagine we should find government quite so easy as 
we do today? If the French system at its worst were trans- 
planted here, the risk would be small: this country is so safe, 
so healthy, so wealthy, that it could try the venture. But 
could one honestly, as a friend of France, wish to transfer 
our political methods and our political personnel, at their 
best, to the banks of the Seine? 

French political conditions are far from perfect: first of 
all, because the French are not angels (do angels practice 
party politics? They did once, but that was a very long time 
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ago); secondly, because the problems facing France—and 
all European nations—are desperately urgent and complex 
compared with our own; and thirdly, because the French are 
still tainted with the bipartisan ideal. With their usual con- 
servativeness, they have not yet dared to draw the conclusions 
from self-evident facts. They still believe that the party sys- 
tem is a desirable consummation just ahead of them, whereas 
they have long left it behind. 


The resignation of the whole cabinet at each crisis, for in- 
stance, is nothing but an imitation of British precedent: as 
a matter of fact, there are few cabinets that do not contain 
several members of the preceding one. The worst political 
squall of recent years was due to the fact that M. Herriot 
wanted to play bipartisan politics of the Anglo-American 
kind. He had handsomely won the elections: his opponents 
ought to have been good losers, and allowed him a free hand 
for four years. But the elections had not been held on the 
general program of the Radical Party. They were a protest 
against the forceful policy of Poincaré. On that point, Her- 
riot did have a mandate from the people; and it was carried 
out in London and at Locarno. But he had no instructions 
to send a Radical-Anticlerical General to Syria; or to 
threaten the suppression of the Concordat and of the de- 
nominational schools in Alsace. On these, and many other 
things, France was not with him. France was not against him 
either: but she wanted wisely to let these sleeping dogs lie, 
whilst there were so many other dogs, and a few wolves, re- 
quiring all her attention. Thus Herriot was forced back from 
a fighting Premier to a useful member in a coalition. Poin- 
caré had to accept, rather grumblingly, the foreign policy of 
Briand. And again this is as it should be. On the question of 
the franc, but on that alone, Poincaré was the legitimate 
leader of France. If he wanted to use his influence for the 
furtherance of his pet anti-German schemes, it would have 
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been a betrayal of his trust. But Poincaré is an honorable 
man. 

I could prescribe a long list of remedies for the political 
ills of France. Proportional representation, for instance, is al- 
most indispensable to the just administration of the group sys- 
tem. It has never been given a fair trial in France: the thing 
that went by its name and was soon discarded was a clumsy 
farce. The irresponsible power of the individual deputy 
might well be curbed; the curious method of voting by proxy 
is an abuse. The referendum, entirely separated from a vote 
on party lines, remains the only honest way of ascertaining 
the will of the people on a definite, vital issue. And so ad 
infinitum. But among these remedies, the orthodox bipar- 
tisan system would have absolutely no place. 

In spite of the well-oiled smoothness with which our ma- 
chine is working at present, we are not thoroughly satisfied. 
Strict “regularity” is doomed. We are looking for something 
else. Some pin their faith to third parties. Their failure in 
the past is no final argument: but in England, the three-party 
system now prevails, with the result that the Conservatives, 
a minority in the country, had in 1922 an enormous majority 
in Parliament against their combined opponents. Of all pos- 
sibilities, this is manifestly the worst. 

We have the germ of the group system: the Insurgents 
have used it, with results which I shall not presume to ap- 
praise, but which, at any rate, cannot be ignored. La Follette 
was much more powerful as the leader of a group than as 
the leader of a third party. With voters who think for them- 
selves and are not machine-made, with the necessity of con- 
sidering foreign affairs, with the increasing complexity of 
the relations between government and economics, the multi- 
plication of groups is inevitable. It is for us to evolve a tech- 
nique that will make the best possible use of the system. The 
French, haltingly, half-consciously, have preceded us in that 
path. Three times at least, they have done conspicuously 
well; but even their failures may be instructive for us. 
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UPLIFT AND TRADE IN 
THE NEAR EAST 


By Pierre CraBiTES 


HETHER the Constitution does or does not fol- 
low the flag, trade certainly keeps step with the 
gospel. Missionaries are better salesmen than 

are soldiers. ‘The Sermon on the Mount, which preaches 
peace and good will, does as much as Department of Com- 
merce propaganda to find a foreign outlet for American 
products. 

This is not said in disparagement of the singleness of pur- 
pose of those men and women who devote their lives to the 
service of God. It is not implied that they are sordid serv- 
ants of Mammon. It is not inferred that they recognize the 
fact that in spreading the faith which they love they are 
expanding American markets. It is, on the contrary, insisted 
that they are so disinterested in their vocation that they are 
totally unconscious of the ancillary advantage inseparably 
connected with their labors in the vineyard of their Maker. 
It is their very obliviousness to the existence of this “side 
line” that makes them incomparable in placing their “main 
line”, which is the education and spiritual uplift of less fa- 
vored races. 

It has been said that a salesman preceded by advertising 
is an ambassador, while a salesman who must introduce 
himself is a peddler. It may be added, with even greater 
truth, that the merchant who does not have to advertise in 
order to have the good will of his buying public enjoys a 
great tactical advantage over competitors who must over- 
come national prejudices before they can get a hearing for 
their wares. In other words, foreign fields are often ca- 
pricious. Racial likes and dislikes invariably play an im- 
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portant part not only in introducing new products but also 
in maintaining the sales of established lines. Missionaries 
who care naught for trade possibilities do more than merely 
evangelize, educate, and uplift. They carry on a form of 
peaceful penetration which predisposes eventual purchasers 
to view with friendly consideration any product made in 
the land of the disinterested pathfinders who possess their 
confidence, and who have no imperialistic designs. 

The two great missionary forces in the Near East are 
France and the United States. Until recently the former 
country had no territorial foothold in that part of the globe. 
The United States has none today. And yet these two re- 
publics dominate the non-Hellenic and non-Islamic cul- 
tural life of the eastern end of the Mediterranean. They 
have a spiritual grip on the indigenous populations of those 
shores which surpasses that of England, Italy, or Ger- 
many. And this means that the abiding friendships created 
by these ties make it easy for French and American mer- 
chants to sell their offerings—if they will only take the 
trouble to go after the business. 

In a recent work, entitled Chez les Chrétiens de l’Oni- 
ent, Jean Mélia writes: 


. . . before the Great War France held first place in the economic 
life of the Orient. In the financial field she controlled 58 per cent, 
whereas England had but 13 per cent. In public works, she had 70 
per cent and England 10 per cent. 


And he gives other figures of the same alloy. Where he 
found them, he does not say. One is inclined to doubt their 
accuracy. They are just a bit too categorical and somewhat 
too emphatic. Statistics in the Levant are invariably com- 
placent and often as official as they are contradictory. But 
whether they are or are not compiled by lineal descendants 
of Ananias, himself a Levantine, is beside the issue. Any- 
one who knows something of the Near East is aware of 
the fact that France has an intellectual ascendancy over 
Egypt and the adjacent lands. She owes this primacy to the 
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Catholic Church. The priests and nuns of that faith are 
cultural missionaries of Gallic civilization. They are, by 
the same token, emissaries of French trade. They teach the 
gospel of the Occident. In doing so they facilitate a hun- 
dredfold the task of French exporters. 

It is a well known fact that the present French Republic 
has been predominantly anticlerical ever since its founda- 
tion. It was Léon Gambetta who adopted the slogan: “Le 
cléricalisme voila l’ennemi!” — “clericalism, that’s the 
enemy”. And yet, with his singularly happy faculty of idio- 
matic expression, he did not hesitate to add that “L’anti- 
cléricalisme n’est pas un article d’exportation” — “anti- 
clericalism is not an exportable commodity”. Waldeck- 
Rousseau and Jules Ferry held to this same contradictory 
doctrine. Georges Leygues announced that “congregational 
teaching is suppressed in France but maintained else- 
where”. Edouard Herriot boasted that “in the Orient re- 
ligion and politics are fused whereas in the Occident we 
seek to keep them apart”. 

French statesmen adhere to this inconsistent attitude be- 
cause they know that the Catholic Church is the mainstay 
of French prestige in the Levant and that this prestige 
spells trade. They hate the faith in which they were born 
with a sectarian venom which is held in leash only by 
their pocket-books. They would willingly close the schools 
of the French religious teaching orders which dot the 
Levant, did they not know that they have no cultural propa- 
gandists and trade precursors to take the place of these 
priests and nuns. The suppression of these laboratories of 
French sentiment would mean a falling off in French ex- 
ports. And Frenchmen never forget their woolen sock. 

Egypt affords a striking example of the infiltration 
of French civilization in the very teeth of English political 
primacy. When the British came to the Nile Valley in 1882 
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the French language was overshadowed by Italian. A consid- 
erable proportion of the cases pleaded before the Mixed 
Tribunals» were then argued in the latter tongue. Today 
French absolutely dominates the field, although Arabic, 
English, and Italian are also “judicial languages” of that 
Court. Commercial correspondence, filed in evidence, is al- 
most invariably written. in French unless the parties be 
Arabs, Italians, or Greeks, and the letters be addressed to a 
fellow-countryman. And what goes on before that bench is 
merely typical of what obtains in the country at large and the 
Near East in general. 

This gradual creation of a French zone of interest and 
of a corresponding tendency to buy French merchandise 
is due to the fact that the Jesuit Fathers and Christian 
Brothers are playing a big part in educating the literate 
minority of the boys of Egypt and adjacent lands. Sacred 
Heart and Mére de Dieu nuns perform a like service for the 
girls. This means that the plastic minds of children are 
moulded after French patterns. The children are taught to 
love the Tricolor of France. This mental attitude makes 
them more than ready to buy French merchandise when- 
ever it is halfway acceptable as to price, presentation, and 
quality. The label “made in France” is thus more than a 
hall mark. It is a letter of introduction. 

There are no better teachers in the world than the Sons 
of Ignatius Loyola. The Jesuit Fathers constitute, man for 
man, probably the ablest corps of like numbers known to 
the present day. The Christian Brothers attempt commer- 
cial education and do not specialize in the field wherein 
the Jesuits are incomparable. The nuns of the Sacred Heart 
and of the Mére de Dieu lead in their allotted paths. And 
all of these men and women of singleness of purpose, deep 
learning, and high resolve ask for no salaries, live on a pit- 
tance, and require no “expense account” or “entertainment 
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allowance” to sell France to the Muslims of Egypt and of 
the Near East. 

They do not seek to “sell” Catholicism to Mohammedans. 
They “sell” France, for long years ago the Pope and Louis 
XIV of France got together and agreed that Catholic mis- 
sionaries should not attempt to proselytize Muslims. This 
was done to prevent the expulsion from the Ottoman Em- 
pire of these men and women of God. It gave them full 
latitude to seek to convert schismatic Christians and Jews. 
It has made them the advance agents of French manu- 
facturers. 

Melia, in the book before quoted, in no sense develops 
this line of argument. He speaks of the fostering of French 
culture, the spread of French civilization, and the diffusion 
of French ideals. What he says is perfectly true. But it is 
not the whole truth. All of this intellectual activity tends 
to create economic colonies not in the sense of territories 
surrounded by customs barriers but in the sense of popula- 
tions to whom the French merchant can sell his w2res with 
a minimum of effort. 

It is well that American business men should understand 
the true inwardness of these French tactics which caress 
in the Near East the Church which is persecuted at home. 
This policy teaches that American men of affairs who are 
interested in the prosperity of the United States and in the 
development of foreign trade, owe it to their pocket-books, 
if not to their consciences, to back up American missionary 
effort in the Levant. Trade expansion is facilitated by the 
dissemination of the gospel. The Department of Commerce 
with all of its highly specialized expert talent can do for 
the American exporter very little of the work that zealous 
Protestant missionaries are carrying on day by day, utterly 
oblivious of the fact that in serving Him crucified they 
are creating trade possibilities. 
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This admirable American good-will movement goes 
back, as far as Egypt is concerned, to 1854. Its origins in 
Syria and Constantinople are still older. All of the earlier 
leaders were truly remarkable men and women, who had, 
it cannot be too often repeated, no ulterior motives. Their 
successors of today are equally able and equally constant in 
their unwavering devotion to their religious and educa- 
tional ideals. Yet this fact, incontrovertible though it be, 
does not do away with the circumstance that the missionary 
zeal of these spiritual crusaders has created a gigantic mag- 
net which is capable of drawing to the United States an 
immense amount of most attractive business. In other 
words, Presbyterians and Congregationalists are doing for 
America in the Levant work parallel to what Jesuit Fath- 
ers, Christian Brothers, and Sacred Heart nuns are accom- 
plishing for France. 

This is but another way of saying that in Egypt, for ex- 
ample, Great Britain has no schools of her own which are 
building up among the native population English cultural 
centers. Lord Cromer considered that it was his duty to 
fight corruption and to put the country’s disordered 
finances in order. But neither he nor church workers at 
home ever felt called upon to evangelize, educate, or up- 
lift Egypt on anything like a large scale. The result is that 
while London has a preponderating voice in Cairo political 
circles, France, in matters cultural, is in the seat of the 
mighty, and the United States has indelibly impressed her 
stamp upon the intellectual life of those natives who are 
interested in education. 

I shall not resort to bald figures in order to show how 
well established is this educational and uplift work of the 
American missions. I shall say nothing about the number 
of churches which have been opened; or the number of 
conversions. Such matters mean but little to the average 
business man. He wants dividends. Schools produce divi- 
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dends because they reach the plastic mind of youth. The 
boy is father to the man. The little boy or girl who receives 
an education from American missionaries leaves the class- 
room with a predisposition to be favorable to things Amer- 
ican. The child develops an American taste—or something 
akin to it. It is easy to sell a bill of goods to the parents of 
this little one. It is the simplest thing in the world to get the 
youngster, when he is grown to manhood, to push the sale 
of American products. He is proud to coéperate in a work 
of love. 

Shortly after American ministers of the Gospel had en- 
tered the Nile Valley, they founded their little schools. 
What they did was to repeat what had already been done 
by their predecessors in other parts of the Levant. The re- 
sults obtained all over this area have been practically the 
same. Therefore, what will be said as to Egypt applies, for 
all practical purposes, to the entire Eastern Mediterranean 
shore. 

There were great difficulties to be overcome. It took per- 
sonality to conquer them. The American pioneers vibrated 
with. personality. Doctor Ewing, Doctor Hogg, Doctor 
Lansing, and Doctor Andrew Watson were born leaders of 
men: They had tact, courage, and optimism. And they had 
imagination. They did not seek to thrust themselves upon 
the Egyptians or to carry the country by storm. They knew 
how to deal with each recurring difficulty and did so in 
a way which has won respect and accomplished results. And 
they trained successors who are worthy of them and who, 
whether their beards be white or their years but few, are 
splendid examples of American manhood. 

The work which began modestly in Cairo has spread so 
rapidly that American mission schools scattered throughout 
the Nile Valley now have an average daily attendance of 
over 18,000 boys and girls, young men and young women. 
This organization is capped by the American University 
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at Cairo under the capable leadership of Doctor Charles 
R. Watson, son of the pathfinder, Doctor Andrew Watson. 
There is a Theological Seminary where the beloved Doc- 
tor John R. Alexander, now the dean of Americans in 
Egypt, held sway for many years. There are also high 
schools for young men and a college for young women. 
And there are hospitals where the poor are treated. In a 
word, there is an expanding effort, all of which is not under 
the same control but all of which is a unit in its devotion 
to the mental, physical, and moral betterment of Egyptians. 

Of course, one finds a note of sectarian solidarity in all 
of this missionary effort so unselfishly carried on in Egypt. 
There is a Presbyterian background to the development. 
It takes the uncompromising enthusiasm of zealots to ac- 
complish results in the domain of religion. But when one 
has lived for years within the shadow of the Pyramids and 
has seen these men and women at work, one forgets all 
about such purely denominational questions and looks upon 
these fellow-countrymen simply and solely as outstanding 
American educators spreading the seed of Americanism. 

If such is the impression which they make upon one who 
is not in business and who is not of their faith—or of their 
political party—but who resides within the radius of their 
schools and hospitals, the appeal of their accomplishment 
for American men of affairs should be a stronger one. To 
business men, this organization which has back of it three 
quarters of a century of unremitting effort represents an 
adjunct to the Department of Commerce. It is composed 
of good-will specialists who are preparing the field for 
American markets. They should be encouraged by agnos- 
tics as well as by believers. France recognizes this principle. 
Her National Assembly subsidizes abroad many institutions 
which are banned from her homeland. 

It is not suggested that the American taxpayer should 
as a taxpayer contribute to the support of such Department 
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of Commerce auxiliary aid societies. It is, however, pointed 
out that they make an appeal which does not address itself 
exclusively to the religious, philanthropic, or educational 
sense of the people of the United States. Mission work con- 
cerns hard-boiled business men, as atheist France so well 
understands. It is cynical—but true—to say that honesty is 
the best policy. It is cynical—but true—to add that mission- 
aries in the Near East are advance agents of commercial 
expansion. 

And what is more, American Near East missionaries are 
not and never have been Imperialists. They are not seeking 
to find a pretext for planting the American flag in the Near 
East. Neither is the United States. Every man, woman, and 
child in the Levant knows this. It is this knowledge that has 
won for American schools, hospitals, and uplift centers the 
unreserved confidence of the peoples of the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean. It is this fact which makes the Amer- 
ican Near East missionary the greatest ambassador of 
good will known to the world. Manufacturers who care to 
extend their export trade should aid such a diplomatic of- 
ficer. He is a commercial asset. 











OXFORD, MISSISSIPPI 


By MeEprorp Evans 


I 


XFORD is the home of the University of Missis- 

sippi. It is, therefore, one of the most important 

towns in the state, and within the state one of the 
best known. Outside Mississippi very few people have ever 
heard of it. College towns seldom get much recognition. 
New Haven and Cambridge and Chapel Hill and Oxford, 
Mississippi, are like husbands of famous women. 

North Central Mississippi, including Lafayette County, 
of which Oxford is the county seat, is a sparsely-settled re- 
gion. The land is not so rich as either the fabulous Delta to 
the west or the fertile prairies to the east; and low, rolling 
hills of red clay, gully-scarred where trees have not checked 
the rain-wash, prevent farming on an extensive scale. Saw- 
mills are of little importance, though Lafayette County is 
plentifully timbered. The good land in the valleys is not 
farmed with any high degree of efficiency or industry. New 
students at the University, especially new students from 
South Mississippi or the larger towns of the Delta, are 
shocked at the lack of material prosperity in the county, 
and blame such regions for the reputation for backwardness 
they have heard Mississippi has. To the newcomer from out 
of the state they say, “You ought to see Gulfport!” Or 
Laurel, or Vicksburg. But there is more of value in Oxford 
than most of them are likely to carry away—a better oppor- 
tunity to escape provincialism, for instance, than most of 
them have had; and through town and country runs a quiet, 
forested beauty. These students like Oxford before they 
leave. 

The town is built around a square, a place where on Sun- 
day one might sleep without being disturbed, and on Sat- 
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urday shout without being heard. In the center is the court- 
house with white columns and a place to pitch horseshoes, 
before it a stone Confederate soldier. Above the surround- 
ing trees rises the courthouse tower with its four-faced clock 
visible from all over town. Each face of.the clock keeps dif- 
ferent time, and all four hours are different from both 
Western Union and University time, which in turn invaria- 
bly disagree with each other. Time, in Oxford, is either a 
great bother or none at all. 

Between Oxford and the University run the tracks of the 
Illinois Central, the only railroad in Lafayette County. 
Campus and town are connected by a bridge over the tracks, 
which are laid here through the deepest cut on the line be- 
tween Chicago and New Orleans, a cut made by slaves in 
the days when there were planter-lords in the land to com- 
mand slaves. University and Oxford are not legally one 
community. They have separate post offices, and the school 
itself is outside the corporate limits of the town, being gov- 
erned by the Chancellor as representative of the State. But 
the two communities are immediately adjoining; they use 
one telegraph office, one depot, and the same business 
houses. Practically, they are a unit. 

Oxford is an old-fashioned town. It is like a man so con- 
servative that he changes his manner of dress only when tai- 
lors quit making the kind of clothes he has been accustomed 
to and which the rest of the world has deserted. There is 
still a law in Oxford that one shall not drive a self-propelled 
vehicle on the streets. Together with this unrepealed statute 
are later laws regulating the speed of automobiles and pro- 
viding for downtown parking space. No one bothers his mind 
about such a situation, as indeed there is no reason why any 
one should. 

Oxford is small, but it has been voted the cleanest town 
in the state; it has paved its streets and cared for its white 
school children; it holds up its head. 
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II 

In 1835 Thomas Dudley Isom, eighteen years old and a 
long way from Maury County, Tennessee, home, stopped 
on the present site of Oxford and decided to establish head- 
quarters. It was three years since the Chickasaw Indians 
had sold this land to the government by the Treaty of Pon- 
totoc; but there were still Indians about, and Thomas was 
going to give them mercantile advantages theretofore un- 
available. He built the first store in the town. But this tall, 
red-headed youth, freckle-faced and spare, was not going 
to be a trader all his life. Perhaps this enterprise was just 
an adventure; perhaps it was intended to make enough 
money to study on. At any rate, after about a year he went 
back to Tennessee. Lafayette County was established Feb- 
truary 9, 1836; the Indians disappeared. Thomas’ job was 
gone; and anyway, he wanted to be a doctor. 

But there must have been something attractive about the 
hills and forests where his had been the first mark of the 
white man. In 1839 he returned, a doctor now, ready to 
practice, and found Oxford an incorporated town, with two 
hotels, six stores, and two seminaries of education. The sprig 
he had planted was prospering. He stayed to watch and 
help its growth. When he died in 1902, Dr. Isom had seen 
Oxford attain sound growth and assured longevity, if not 
great size. During Civil War days and the Reconstruction 
period this saddlebag doctor, picturesque, individual, and 
a successful practitioner, was one of the most important 
men in the county. He was prominent in the community 
until the end of his life. 

The most conspicuous political leader in North Missis- 
sippi before the Civil War was an early settler in Oxford. 
Jacob Thompson, already a member of Congress, moved 
from Pontotoc to Oxford about 1839. A North Carolinian 
by birth and education, he was quite a figure and was con- 
nected with considerable excitement in his day. After six 
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successive terms in Congress he declined renomination. Sec- 
retary of the Interior from 1857 till January 8, 1861, he 
resigned because President Buchanan, he said, had sent 
reénforcements to Fort Sumter without consent of the cab- 
inet. The next day Mississippi seceded from the Union. In 
1864, sent by President Davis on a secret mission to Canada, 
he intended to release the prisoners of war at Camp Doug- 
las, near Chicago, and to capture the city; but the plan 
failed, and he started back South. By this time it was 186s; 
and before he got home the report spread throughout the 
victorious part of the Union that he had instigated plots 
to burn Northern cities and involved himself in the assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln. The government would pay 
for his capture. 

It was not a time for explanation or defense. ‘Thompson 
fled to Europe. When he returned to the United States some 
years later, political life for him was obviously out of the 
question. He moved from Oxford to Memphis, and went 
into business. He was not bothered any more until his death 
in 1885; then the patriots of the North descended upon 
him in force. His sometime fellow-citizen of Oxford, the 
honorable L. Q. C. Lamar, then Secretary of the Interior 
in Grover Cleveland’s Cabinet, when he heard of his pred- 
ecessor’s death ordered the Department closed for the 
day and the flag above the building lowered to half-mast. 
The New York Tribune, together with other papers, went 
into a frenzy of despair, saying that now, twenty years after 
Lee had surrendered at Appomattox Court House, “the 
Confederates [had] captured the capital at last”. Nothing, 
it appears, was ever done about it. 

Oxford having been chosen as the site by an adequate 
majority of one vote, the legislature chartered the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi and named its trustees February 24, 
1844. The first trustees seem for the most part to have been 
of a high level of distinction. Particularly outstanding was 
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J. A. Ventress, who “received his education”, we read, “‘in 
the common schools of Wilkinson County, Mississippi, at 
the University of Edinburgh, the Académie de Paris, and 
the University of Berlin”, and who, as a “brilliant scholar 
and writer”, was in Berlin “the German correspondent and 
assistant editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes’; truly a 
cosmopolitan and sophisticated figure for the virgin forests 
of Mississippi. (The Historical Catalogue states that “at 
that time a virgin forest covered the present Campus of 
the University”.) 

The first students arrived in 1848 to take possession of the 
buildings designed by William Nicholl, London architect, 
and to harry the newly-assembled faculty. Ideas of disci- 
pline, in the minds of forty, were strict; blood, in the veins 
of twenty, was high. It is not generally known that Missis- 
sippi, now relatively poor, had before the Civil War more 
wealth per capita than any other state in the Union. The 
students for the most part were sons of planters. They had 
played the crown prince all their lives; they brought per- 
sonal attendants with them now; and often, the Historical 
Catalogue reports, they “did not realize the importance of 
work and study”. 

The faculty did. They ruled: “The hours of study shall 
be from sunrise till breakfast, and from 8 o’clock to 12 
M., and from 2 till 5 P. M., from the commencement of the 
term to the 15th of April, and from 7 to 12 M. and 2 till 
5 P. M. from rsth April to the close of the term.” There 
were morning and evening prayers. “The Faculty”, said 
the rules, “shall attend both”. Further: “At early candle- 
light the bell shall be rung, when each student shall be re- 
quired to repair to his room and occupy himself diligently 
in his studies until 9 o’clock.” It was a misdemeanor in any 
student to be absent from his room after nine without per- 
mission. 
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With rules like this and the woful fact reported of the 
students that “their ideals of college life included much 
more of frolic than of labor’’, it is small wonder that “the 
records of the first Faculty meetings indicate a considerable 
exercise of disciplinary power”, and that sometime Chan- 
cellor Waddell is cited to the effect that “no more crude 
and disorderly set of young men ever assembled in any col- 
lege”. The grand old days of Southern Chivalry come back 
when we read, “No student shall be expelled but for giv- 
ing, receiving, or bearing a challenge; acting as second or 
friend in any matter connected with a duel; for using or 
threatening to use any weapon in a quarrel; for gambling, 
or for the commission of some flagitious offence.” Yet out 
of its turmoil the University, it is recorded, produced re- 
spectable and upright citizens. 

Augustus Baldwin Longstreet and Frederick Augustus 
Porter Barnard in turn dominated the University in the 
years before the Civil War and were, perhaps, the two most 
famous Chancellors the University has ever had. Judge 
Longstreet, a Georgian, a graduate of Yale, and a man ex- 
perienced as a lawyer, politician, and Methodist circuit- 
rider, in his earlier days wrote Georgia Scenes, of which 
Poe wrote in the Southern Literary Messenger: “The 
whole anecdote is told with a raciness and vigor which 
would do honor to the pages of Blackwood... . This 
very humorous, and very clever, book forms an era in our 
reading. We will... give it a niche in our library as a sure 
omen of better days for the literature of the South.” F. A. 
P. Barnard, born in Sheffield, Massachusetts, and also a 
graduate of Yale, advanced the University of Mississippi 
greatly by broadening its curriculum and increasing its 
equipment for scientific study. Later he was president of 
Columbia, which he is said to have found a second- or 
third-rate college and left one of America’s leading institu- 
tions, and with which he is eponymously connected by the 
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existence of Barnard College for the education of women. 
Dr. Barnard always advocated educating women. 

In 1861 the young blood of Mississippi leaped at the 
crackle of arms from Fort Sumter. A company was formed, 
“The University Grays”, and in all, four-fifths of the stu- 
dents joined the army of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. In the fall of the year the institution closed for lack of 
students. Most of these young patricians on vacation were 
killed—a far larger percentage than that of men killed in 
the army as a whole. 

The war was upon Oxford. Three skirmishes took place 
here. Thirty-six miles away was the battle of Holly 
Springs, and General A. J. Smith, on a foray from Ten- 
nessee in August, 1864, burned all but one of Oxford’s busi- 
ness houses. After Shiloh the Southern army sent its 
wounded and dying to the University, furnished as a hos- 
pital with the mattresses, beds, and cots of the citizens of 
Oxford. Dr. Isom, the first settler, now an army surgeon, 
here received and treated fifteen hundred men. Later, Fed- 
eral troops used the same buildings, where General Grant 
found as war-time custodian a former friend, Professor A. 
J. Quinche of Minnesota and Galena, Illinois, Latin and 
French teacher at the University. It is said that it was 
through Dr. Quinche’s influence on the ground and Dr. 
Barnard’s in the North that the University remained un- 
touched when Smith came out of Tennessee toward the last 
of the war. 

In 1865, the South was wounded deeper than it knew. 
Weary, destitute, and without hope as the women and the 
remaining men must have been, they could not have real- 
ized what a task was theirs to rebuild the country and what 
difficulties were to be put in the way of their rebuilding. 
Oxford, like the rest of the South, endured much as the 
long epilogue of the war dragged on. One year before the 
war the total valuation of property in Lafayette County had 
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been $15,962,200. Five years after the war it was $3,339,- 
716, and ten years after that it was still lower—$2,303,406. 
Taxes were exorbitant and went into the hands of adven- 
turers who had the Federal army to enforce their demands. 
Troops were stationed at Oxford, except for one period of 
a few months, from 1868 till 1875. Carpetbaggers ruled by 
the power of the votes of the negroes, who soon demanded 
offices for themselves. Mississippi was like Victor Hugo’s 
ship on which a cannon torn loose from its moorings ran 
wild. The negroes were worse than the cannon not only be- 
cause they were as blind and unreasoning; they were driven 
by elemental, physical desires as strong and persistent as 
the law of gravitation and more capricious. The topsy-turvy 
condition of the times appears when we read of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, an organization designed in the North to 
guide the negroes and promote harmonious relations be- 
tween the races, that “It was not difficult for the people in 
the county to get justice from the bureau, as they could 
always win their point by the use of money”. 

It was during this period of reconstruction that Oxford’s 
most famous citizen, L. Q. C. Lamar, achieved prominence. 
Mr. Lamar, a Georgian by birth, was a lawyer and a 
teacher, being on the faculty of the University of Missis- 
sippi both before and after the war. But most of his life 
was given to public affairs. Though he had been a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Confederate Army and Special Com- 
missioner of the Confederate States to Russia, he was 
elected to Congress in 1872, and, the election having been 
declared fair at Washington, he was seated. In 1874 he 
became nationally famous by his eulogy upon the deceased 
Charles Sumner of Massachusetts. Newspapers every- 
where, north and south, regarded this speech as a great 
marker of the way to reconciliation of the sections. The 
Boston Herald said: “This extreme ‘fire-eater’, whose ad- 
mittance to Congress had been deemed dangerous, grasps 
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the outstretched hand of the extreme abolitionist who was 
not spoiled by victory, and teaches us all a lesson in recon- 
struction.” 

Mr. Lamar’s conciliatory spirit shows the clarity of his 
mind all the more because he was very much a Southerner 
and very high-spirited. In 1871 at a crowded Federal court 
in Oxford he got in an argument with a number of people 
round about and ended by hitting United States Marshal 
Pierce in the jaw and dislocating that part of the Mar- 
shal’s face. Also he prophesied that, were he arrested and 
put in jail, the streets of Oxford would run with blood. 
Then excitement cooled a little; there were explanations 
by the Marshal and apologies by Mr. Lamar, who was not 
put in jail. When, on the next day, he was cited for con- 
tempt of the court, the citizens became indignant enough 
to indicate that the streets might have run with blood had 
he been jailed. Mr. Lamar regretted the incident, but he 
did not lose caste with his fellow-townsmen because of it. 
Two years later he was elected to Congress, and Oxford 
had to begin watching him from afar. His national career 
saw him in the Senate in 1877, in Grover Cleveland’s Cab- 
inet as Secretary of the Interior in 1885, and on the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in 1887, a posi- 
tion he held till his death in 1893. His body is now in St. 
Peter’s Cemetery at Oxford. 

Reconstruction harmed the University less, perhaps, than 
it did any other institution in the state. Once or twice pro- 
posals were made to radicalize it (put it under carpetbag 
rule and admit negroes), but it continued its way for the 
most part unhampered by the post-war interregnum. The 
students were now entirely different from their predecessors. 
Their families were no longer rich; they themselves were 
no longer so intent upon making Rome howl. Those who 
came in the depressed days when battle-fields were still 
recognizable had to want education. The progress of the in- 
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stitution has been steady and unspectacular ever since. 
III 

One does not go to Oxford in search of modernity, and 
any one born and bred in Oklahoma City would likely sur- 
vey the town with a feeling of pity and great thankfulness 
that he was born and bred in a progressing community; yet 
I would not leave the impression that Oxford is lacking in 
the conveniences of life or that its customs are antiquated. 
The price of gasoline and Rudy Vallee’s latest record are 
of importance here as elsewhere. There are, as has been 
suggested, more miles of pavement than one would expect 
in a town of two or three thousand, and the pavement is kept 
washed and smooth. One or two families support limousines 
and chauffeurs; there is a modish tea house which is de- 
pendent on University and civic-club trade and to which 
fraternal organizations occasionally import sophisticated 
jazz orchestras from Memphis or New Orleans; there is a 
gift and jewelry shop enabling Ole Miss students to keep 
pace in their selection of bijouterie for the girl friend with 
possible rivals in larger places; there is a clothing shop on 
the campus appealing to the observer of what the young man 
will wear; and there the resemblance to Fifth Avenue, 
Regent Street, and the Rue de la Paix ends abruptly. The 
girls of the University, for the most part, get their clothes 
from home. For the solid citizens and all people of con- 
servative tastes there are stores—one large department store 
and a number of smaller establishments—where one may 
clothe himself sensibly and well or secure any of the neces- 
sities of existence. The town is adequately provided with 
drug stores and filling stations. 

To Oxford every Saturday come the farmers, colored and 
white, of Lafayette County. All bound for the square in 
wagons or Fords, they are not the regal planters of “flush 
times” in Mississippi with flourishing whips and waistcoats 
straight from New Orleans. Most of them own their farms 
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back in the hills; they know little of the world outside Lafay- 
ette County and little of the University of Mississippi with- 
in Lafayette County. Culture in this section is more unevenly 
distributed than is wealth. Many of the negroes in the 
county own their farms. Some of them are relatively well- 
to-do. Northerners looking for absentee landlords and the 
system of practical slave-driving described some years ago 
in an article in The Nation as characteristic of Mississippi 
will have to look elsewhere than in Lafayette County. There 
are a few large plantations in the Tallahatchie and Yocona 
river bottoms, on which the owner generally lives; he su- 
pervises his laborers, who are often negroes, and he some- 
times rents some of his land to negro tenants. Some of these 
landowners may drive a hard bargain with their tenants, 
as some landowners everywhere are prone to do if they can, 
but there is certainly no established system of oppression 
and extortion in the county. The problem of land tenure 
seems to be as little bound up in that of racial relationships 
as could well be expected anywhere. Negroes are held in 
subjection here as elsewhere in the South in that they can 
not vote or secure any degree of social equality with the 
whites. 

Oxford takes away the edge of the contrast between the 
University and the county. It is in its main characteristics 
just an ordinary small town, but with more of past glory 
than most, and better associations in the present than many. 
It should be of some interest to the student of contemporary 
American literature. Stark Young went to college here and 
later taught at the University for three years. He remem- 
bered the University in his novel Heaven Trees, published 
in 1926, and in the more recent The Torches Flare. Many 
of the citizens know him well. One hears tales of his re- 
ligious heterodoxy; that one of his fears of marriage (he 
is still unmarried) involved the dread that he might wake 
up some night and find his wife praying for him. Some 
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acquaintances, the wish, perhaps, being father to the 
thought, are skeptical of his skepticism, believing that he 
only wanted to shock people. Perhaps he did; perhaps that 
is why he joined the staff of The New Republic. Howard 
W. Odum, author of Rainbow ’Round My Shoulder and 
Professor of Sociology at the University of North Carolina, 
took a Master’s degree at Mississippi and taught there at 
about the same time Stark Young did. Mr. Odum came 
back last spring to be present and speak at a faculty 
banquet. 

But Oxford’s most immediate claim to the notice of the 
literati is that it is the home of William Faulkner. Faulk- 
ner belongs to a prominent family in north Mississippi, 
which now, by the way, except when this son prints a novel, 
spells its name Falkner. His uncle, J. W. T. Falkner II, is 
a leading attorney; his father, M. C. Falkner, is Comp- 
troller of the ‘University; his brother, J. W. T. Falkner ITI, 
is city engineer of Oxford. His great-grandfather, William 
C. Falkner, was a lawyer, soldier, financier, student, and 
author, publishing three books, The White Rose of Mem- 
phis, The Little Brick Church, and Rapid Ramblings in 
Europe. The first of these is still read at the University 
and elsewhere in Mississippi and is said to be an interesting 
story. Mr. W. C. Falkner was Colonel of the 2nd Missis- 
sippi regiment during the Civil War, and after the war 
promoted the building of what is said to have been the first 
narrow-gauge railroad in the United States. In the light 
of these facts it is likely that his memory contributed some- 
thing at least to the character of John Sartoris in William 
Faulkner’s book Sartoris. William Faulkner served with 
the British Royal Air Force in 1918, attended the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi from 1919 till 1921, was postmaster of 
University, Mississippi, from 1922 till 1924, and has pub- 
lished five books: The Marble Faun (verse), Soldiers’ Pay, 
Mosquitoes, Sartoris, and The Sound and the Fury. 
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His fellow-townsmen make no pretense of being able tc 
understand him. He is one of the most talked-about and 
most seldom talked-to persons in the community. He walks 
a great deal by himself, carries a cane, and wears a mous- 
tache, though, to be sure, these habits can not be vouched 
for as still characteristic, since he married this last summer. 
He is said to be temperamental even with his friends, being 
at times a ready talker and again incommunicative. He was 
notoriously wayward as a schoolboy in Oxford, refusing 
to study anything but English and more or less getting by 
with his recalcitrance. At the University he refused to em- 
ploy his natural brilliance in the routine business of getting 
a degree; he did what interested him and, without failing in 
his work, stayed off the honor roll. His style, with its fault 
of bordering on the baroque and its virtue of haunting, 
original beauty, is not the expression of a rigidly disciplined 
mind; were his style other than what it is, it could never 
tell so well the tragic glamor of Mississippi, the fertility 
of the soil, the hungry growth of the vegetation, and the de- 
spair of natural, loneliness-ridden man. 

The most portentous man in Oxford today is Alfred 
Hume, because as Chancellor of the University he holds 
the most important position in the community, because as 
a man of unusual firmness and strength his authority is very 
real and the course of the University is guided by his will 
alone where in most institutions the direction taken would 
be determined by numerous deans (it is a fact that more 
than one dean at the University of Mississippi is outstand- 
ing for his scholarship and general culture rather than for 
any particular executive ability), and because as the holder 
of an office subject to the vagaries of politics the Chancellor 
is at present in danger of losing his job. The present Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi is His Excellency, Theodore G. Bilbo, 
who might be more popular among some citizens of the 
state. In Oxford especially it is quite common to hear la- 
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mentations over the fact that he is Governor at a!'. But he 
is. And he has declared himself openly as opposed to Dr. 
Hume’s being Chancellor of the institution of which the 
Governor is President of the Board of Trustees. His rea- 
son, of course, is that Dr. Hume is not a Bilbo man; he is 
not an active politician at all. The Governor has said he is 
“temperamentally unfit” to be the Chancellor. Certainly 
he is temperamentally unfit to be a cat’s-paw. At the next 
meeting of the Board His Excellency has hopes of electing 
a new Chancellor. 

The University is growing faster than is Oxford. Enroll- 
ment has doubled in the last ten years; the student body now 
numbers some twelve hundred. Several important buildings 
are a recent addition. Increasingly the institution dominates 
the town. 

People who know nothing about Mississippi (like H. L. 
Mencken) must occasionally wonder whether Mencken is 
right about it. Is it the land of cultural darkness? Or is 
Mencken simply the victim of a sort of latitudinal Sadism 
not dependent upon real defects in the object of his cruelty? 
It is impossible to determine about Mencken. It is easier 
to find out whether Mississippi is the most sluggish bayou 
of the American intellectual current. To maintain what 
many a bustling American from Detroit, without knowing 
anything about the matter, would undoubtedly feel, that 
Mississippians are any more stupid than anybody else is, 
of course, absurd. But the state as a whole has been back- 
ward in certain material and intellectual fields, a fact due 
largely to a brooding pride and defiant self-pity that have 
hung on to an ever-lessening but still perceptible degree 
since the Civil War. Outsiders will do well to think twice 
or more before condemning Mississippi for the gray fog of 
resentment toward the North that in varying degrees of 
density hovers over the entire state. The war made Missis- 
sippi one of the poorest states in the Union. Such a fact it 
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has been hard to ignore—unfortunately, too hard. Missis- 
sippi has pitied herself. The result has been a closed mind 
—provincialism—and a narcotic self-dramatization pleas- 
ing to the imagination but enervating to trade and original 
thought. Thus we have the legend of the Old South, the 
tradition of white columns, magnolias, beautiful women, and 
brave men. Mississippi today undoubtedly still has white 
columns, magnolias, beautiful women, and brave men; but 
only recently the citizens are learning to say, what of it? 

A changed and more thoughtful attitude toward the past 
appears in the interest of Mississippians in the preservation 
of popular ballads. Some years ago historians of the state 
limited themselves to a study of the early aristocracy, and 
every discussion of aesthetic life when Mississippi was 
younger was concerned with mint juleps and mahogany 
stairs. Now Mississippians are realizing that neither are 
they all nor were all their ancestors aristocrats—that the 
common people have and have had institutions of their own 
stronger and more persistent than the playing at tournaments 
current among the gentry of ante-bellum days. Professor 
A. P. Hudson of the University discovered a few years ago 
that some of the English and Scottish popular ballads he 
was having his classes read in a survey course of English 
literature had been familiar to a number of the students 
from early childhood, though these students had never seen 
the ballads in print. Out of this discovery grew the Missis- 
sippi Folk-Lore Society, which recently, under the editor- 
ship of Professor Hudson, published a book of ballads and 
traditions that had been handed down orally for genera- 
tions by lineal descendants of English and Scottish yeomanry 
in Mississippi. If citizens of the state have begun to look 
more intelligently and honestly at the past, there is reason 
to suppose that they are beginning to look more intelligently 
and honestly at the present. No doubt those who have 
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done the former are already actively engaged in the latter, 
and presumably the attitude will spread. 

The Scopes trial at Dayton, Tennessee, brought to the 
attention of the nation certain scientific and religious con- 
cepts of a very large number of Southern people, with the 
result that the progressive element of the country was 
shocked at the condition revealed. It is always disagreeable 
to find that legislators, dogmatically and without careful 
investigation, have answered Pilate’s famous question and 
prohibited the institutions of the state from testing the an- 
swer or seeking another; and this is what the legislators of 
Mississippi have done. The state has an anti-evolution bill. 
But it is not doing so much harm as it might. True, the 
University Book Store tears out certain pages in certain sci- 
entific textbooks, but the students can get these pages if 
they want them, and numbers of the students do. A large 
percentage of the freshmen come to the University believ- 
ing that evolution is subversive of Christianity, false, and 
dangerous. Same go away accepting both Christianity and 
evolution; some accept one and reject the other; some give 
the matter little thought; but all hear about evolution if 
they stay long enough for the University to affect them se- 
riously, and most of them find that an impartial considera- 
tion of the facts and even the theories of life does nobody 
any harm. The years of Mississippi’s anti-evolution bill are 
numbered, unless, like Oxford’s anti-automobile regulation, 
it is simply forgotten. 

The deepest-rooted prejudice of Mississippi is, of course, 
in regard to the negro question. “Thou hast put all things 
under his feet, all sheep and oxen, yea, and all beasts of the 
field and all negroes,” read the Mississippi version of an 
earlier day, and the added phrase is still between the lines. 
The negro is better off “in his place”. That is the creed, a 
statement that no Mississippian ever leaves out of any argu- 
ment on race relationships. This position is certainly de- 
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fensible; perhaps Mississippi is right; but if she is, it is 
only an accident. She is not studying the problem intelli- 
gently; she has never realized that there is a problem. The 
negro question was solved by the Ku Klux in 1870-75. That 
conditions may be now changing or that the Ku Klux solu- 
tion was at best a temporary expedient has not been consid- 
ered. Perhaps I am judging the state too much by the atti- 
tude of University students. But if young, developing minds 
do not question the existing order, then the mature society 
which those minds feed never will. When boys become men, 
they become engrossed in the business of making a living. 
Colleg: ‘ays are by far the period of one’s life best suited for 
a radical consideration of environment; yet I know that sixty 
representative freshmen of the University of Mississippi 
agreed without a disturbing thought that negroes are ra- 
cially inferior organisms and that Mississippi’s attitude to- 
ward them is unexceptionable. Not one of these freshmen 
would admit that under any possible conditions would he 
address a negro as Mr., Mrs., or Miss, though a few con- 
ceded negroes who had earned the degree the right to be 
called Doctor. On every other subject proposed these stu- 
dents disagreed widely; on this one question all felt alike. 

But if Mississippians are prejudiced about the negro 
question and unable to discuss it without a heat that rises 
from emotional rather than intellectual activity, they may 
reply that they and not their accusers have to live in the 
midst of negroes and that on the whole they are making 
a pretty good thing out of doing it. There are never any 
race riots such as occur in the Middle West, and never yet 
has the entire negro population of a town been forced to 
leave the community, giving up, many of them, homes that 
they worked years to say they owned, as happened recently 
in a Nebraska town. Mississippi speaks tolerantly of the 
negroes, but her acts are softer than her words. 

It is significant, perhaps, that a discussion of Oxford 
should turn into a discussion of the state in general. The 
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young life of the state comes here for its formative years. 
It is an attractive young life, for the most part, unsophisti- 
cated and unperverted. It grows excited at football games 
and in college elections, where the Eastern college man 
would be blasé and cynical. Ole Miss students idealize their 
fraternities. Here again the Easterner woud yawn. The 
Easterner joins a fraternity (or a club, if his college spurns 
national fraternities) for practical reasons; he knows the 
members personally, or he desires prestige. He spends his 
idealism in dreams of what realism is to do for the world: 
he reverences in his heart the image of an iconoclast. Mis- 
sissippi students are direct in love and war. They get into 
fights through sheer physical exuberance; in the East one 
hears of student suicides from sheer world-weariness. The 
Mississippian falls romantically in love and runs away to 
get married, ruining his worldly prospects and outraging 
two families; the Easterner tampers with homosexuality. 
This contrast of Mississippi and the East is too sharply 
drawn from extreme cases, but it holds goud within limits, 
and it is significant. The future of Mississippi lies with the 
young men and women who go to Oxford and the other 
college towns of the state every year. These young men and 
women are good material. Living in the rank, luxuriant 
swamps and forests of the state may have left many of them 
open to embarrassment during discussions of Nietzsche or 
in the presence of a head waiter, but it has equipped them 
with a practical philosophy in the face of flood and disaster 
which is in the nature of things impossible for an under- 
graduate at Williams or Smith. At the University of Mis- 
sissippi they acquire some of the desirable things that others 
get at Yale or Vassar—not all; the scholastic standards of 
Mississippi are not those of Yale—but neither do Ole Miss 
students acquire certain undesirable things. And, lest she 
trust her blindness to blind leadership, Mississippi, though 
censured from afar, will continue to work her own way, 
forward. 











LYNN RIGGS: POET AND 
DRAMATIST 


By STANLEY VESTAL 


terpreted to include literary drama—is in the best sense 

provincial. Certainly the dramas of Lynn Riggs smack 
of the soil where he was born and bred with an intimacy and 
intensity which might do credit to Thomas Hardy or some 
other literary lover of an English village. In this, the work 
of Mr. Riggs is certainly in the best tradition of English 
literature. For as a matter of fact the Englishman, though 
he may live in the ends of the earth, still thinks of his 
county and the immediate vicinity of his English home 
as his real country. It is upon this that his thought and feel- 
ing rest and from this that his patriotism, if any, grows. 
One recalls an Englishman who exclaimed in amazement 
to an American patriot, “How can you pretend to love a 
country as big as the United States? Why, you haven’t seen 
half of it!” 

Mr. Riggs has spent and still spends a great deal of time 
in places far removed from his home town, and there are 
suggestions in his work at times that he would be glad to 
escape from the memory of it; yet the persistence with 
which he chooses all his themes from the life of that com- 
munity, the consistency with which he lays all his scenes 
in the region where he was reared, are far more convincing 
than any superficial distaste in the man that he is in fact 
deeply rooted in that soil, that region. I submit that one 
may have a strong family feeling without spending one’s 
days and nights in the company of one’s relatives. In my 
opinion there is not a writer in the Southwest whose work 
is more deeply rooted in his native soil. 


[: has been said that all good literature—which may be in- 
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In view of this fact, it may be advisable to recount briefly 
the events of this author’s life and to offer some interpreta- 
tion of his background for those who may not be familiar 
with the small-town life of the eastern part of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Riggs was born on a farm near the town of Claremore 
in August, 1899—-almost a decade before the old Indian 
Territory was combined with Oklahoma Territory to form 
the new state. His people were small ranchers or pioneer 
farmers, and he remained during most of his early years 
among neighbors and relatives whom he had known from 
the beginning. He attended school in Claremore; in the 
vacations he rode after cattle with his father and brothers 
or visited relatives in many of the surrounding towns — 
Quapaw, Whiteoak, Pryor, Verdigris. At times, like other 
boys in small towns, he earned money at various jobs, and 
in his spare time read, as he says, “‘a lot of trash”, including 
the interminable adventures of Old Sleuth, Diamond Dick, 
Horatio Alger’s heroes, and the like. The social life was 
that of the village: country play-parties, box suppers, pie 
suppers, Friday speakings, and auctions. For a time he sang 
nightly in the spotlight of the local movie theater, which 
belonged to his voice teacher. There is a story that one of 
the songs he sang there was Green Grow the Lilacs, which 
happens to be the title of one of his most recent plays. At 
eighteen, having been graduated from the Claremore Pre- 
paratory School, he set out to see the world as “puncher” 
on a cattle train bound for Chicago. On this trip his uncon- 
genial duty at every stop was to prod up the cattle which 
had lain down, in order to prevent their being trampled by 
the other steers. 

But nothing daunted Mr. Riggs. Though he professes to 
believe that the pioneer is a defeated, baffled creature, his 
own amazing persistence belies such an interpretation of his 
inheritance. For a time he worked in the claims bureau of 
an express company to obtain funds for further explora- 
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tions. A few months later he went to New York City, 
where he remained almost two years, leading a varied 
career as an extra in the movies then being produced in 
Astoria and the Bronx, as clerk in the bookstore at Macy’s, 
and as proof reader on the Wall Street Journal. His health 
having suffered in New York, he returned to Oklahoma 
and worked in Tulsa on the O:l and Gas Journal. There, 
at twenty years of age, he discovered poetry. 

This discovery was perhaps the most important single 
event in Mr. Riggs’ career. He read voraciously of modern 
verse and wrote, as he confesses, reams. Under the stimulus 
of this new enthusiasm he decided to leave Oklahoma and 
this time turned his face westward, ending up as a movie 
extra in California. For a while he read proof for the Los 
Angeles Times and nearly ruined his eyes. In 1920, after a 
summer at Claremore, he decided to attend the University 
of Oklahoma. It was there I first knew him. He entered 
fully into the life of his fraternity and student affairs and, 
I think, never missed a dance or a football game. These 
activities, however, could not prevent him from writing 
poetry. The editors of the old Smart Set liked his work and 
published him repeatedly, sometimes printing as many as 
three poems in a single issue. It was at the University of 
Oklahoma that Mr. Riggs wrote his first dramatic piece, 
the highly farcical “Cuckoo”, which was produced by the 
dramatic department early in 1922. In the play he com- 
bined his knowledge of student life with the background of 
his home town in a most amusing way. 

That summer he joined a quartet, the Southern Min- 
strels, and toured the Middle West on a Chautauqua cir- 
cuit. The next autumn Mr. Riggs found his health going. 
Some of us, particularly the artists in Norman, were enthu- 
siastic about Santa Fé, and we persuaded him to go there 
for a change and a rest. He went, and at first lived on a 
ranch, afterward working for the Spanish and Indian Trad- 
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ing Company. While he was in Santa Fé he won the Okla- 
homa Poetry Prize and published his long Santo Domingo 
Corn Dance in The Nation. His work appeared repeatedly 
in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. He also wrote for the 
Santa Fé Players Knives from Syria, which was produced 
under the direction of Miss Ida Rauh. It was well received. 
Soon after, Riggs wrote his first full-length play, The 
Primitives (a satire on New Mexican life), and then 
Sump’n Like Wings, which will be produced this fall. 


It was not long before Kenneth MacGowan asked Riggs 
to come to New York and contracted for his latest play 
for the Actors’ Theater. While he was there Riggs wrote 
A Lantern to See By, and after a summer in the country 
returned to New York to write verse. The following year 
his play Big Lake was produced by the American Labora- 
tory Theater. That summer Riggs was one of the guests 
at Yaddo, the luxurious estate of the late Spencer Trask, 
now devoted to the entertainment of artists chosen from the 
whole nation. Here he worked on poetry and another play, 
The Lonesome Nest. In the meantime Big Lake had been 
published by Samuel Frenci with an introduction by 
Barrett H. Clark. 


Riggs returned to New York, wrote Rancour, and in the 
spring of 1927 came back to Oklahoma on a reading and 
lecture tour. One of the objects of his journey was, as he 
says, to check up on people and places he had been writing 
about: “I was relieved to find that I had been right about 
them, and not romanticizing.” In this connection one may 
add that a good many people, offended by the pungency of 
Mr. Riggs’ pictures of Oklahoma life, refuse to accept them 
as authentic. Five minutes of conversation with him will 
convince any reasonable person that the picture has not 
been overdrawn; that is, for the region where he lays his 
scene. He will not yield an inch as to that. 
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Soon he was back in New York again. The Shuberts, 
startled by Eva LeGallienne’s great success with the Reper- 
tory Theater, decided to go in for Art. One day’s inspec- 
tion of Mr. Riggs’ work convinced them that they had 
found it, and tryouts were immediately arranged for his 
latest play, The Domino Parlor. Almost at the same mo- 
ment Mr. Riggs was awarded a fellowship “for unusual 
and proved creative ability in drama” by the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, permitting him to go 
abroad for the study of the recent developments in dramatic 
art there. Riggs went abroad in July, 1928, and returned 
last summer. Since then he has been in Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, finishing his latest play, Roadside, a title 
which utterly fails to suggest the roaring Rabelaisian com- 
edy it is. It is understood that a production of Green Grow 
the Lilacs will be announced during the coming winter. 

This sketch of Mr. Riggs’ life would be incomplete with- 
out some comments upon his background. The State of 
Oklahoma was formed by combining two territories, old 
Oklahoma Territory, the west side, and old Indian Terri- 
tory, to the east. These two regions are quite distinct in 
topography, inhabitants, and history. The old Indian Ter- 
ritory is a well-wooded, well-watered region not very dif- 
ferent from the state of Arkansas, which it adjoins. Old 
Oklahoma Territory is almost entirely open plains, mount- 
ing westward toward the Rocky Mountains. The east side, 
old Indian Territory, was settled a century ago by the Five 
Civilized Tribes and has developed a culture of its own 
which—at its lower levels—approximates the backwoods 
civilization of the Kentucky mountains. The west side, old 
Oklahoma Territory, was occupied after 1870 by reserva- 
tion Indians of the buffalo-hunting type and was almost en- 
tirely free from white settlements until 1889. Then there 
was a rush of settlers from Texas, Kansas, and the Middle 
West who quickly filled up the old reservations with towns 
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and cities of the Western type. The culture of western Okla- 
homa is therefore very modern and new; that of Indian 
Territory has been long established. 

Mr. Riggs was born and bred in the old Indian Terri- 
tory. The contrast of his attitude toward the pioneer with 
that of one like myself who was reared on the west side of 
the state is significant of the differences which mark the 
two regions. Of course the old life of these two sections has 
been overlaid long since by the influx of a large population 
attracted here by the vast natural resources of the new 
state. The distinction is therefore largely a historical one, 
and no doubt must not be pushed too far; but for the under- 
standing of Mr. Riggs’ work it must not be forgotten. The 
region he knows is one where life has in a measure stood 
still, the backwoods life of small farmers and the small 
towns. 

As Mr. Riggs sees these people, they are not romantic 
figures of the frontier, but baffled, discontented folk strug- 
gling against hard conditions in a harsh environment. He 
insists that he has not falsified the picture. 

In his earlier work he concerned himself chiefly with the 
problems of the adolescent in such crushing surroundings: 
notably in his Big Lake he has produced a poignant tragedy 
at once lyrical and dramatic, full of sincerity and written 
with a keen sense of the poetic beauty of folk speech. Folk 
speech has had a great vogue in American literature in the 
last few years, and I am not unacquainted with the sources 
of much of this sort of writing. I venture to say, however, 
that no one has been more meticulously careful to reproduce 
precisely the actual rhythm and vocabulary of a specific 
community than has Mr. Riggs. Too often the work of 
writers in this medium betrays a merely literary interest; 
too often the speech is false. Indeed, only recently I was 
startled to discover in a single paragraph of a novel of one 
of our most celebrated folk writers three lines from a poem 
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by Isabel Campbell, obviously lifted from Poetry and of- 
fered to the public as the speech of mountaineers! There is 
nothing of this sort of trickery in the work of Lynn Riggs, 
He is extraordinarily careful, even to the extent of distin- 
guishing between the pronunciations of common words as 
given by different characters in the same play. 


I have said that his early work deals with the problems 
of adolescents in a harsh backwoods environment. Quite 
rightly he presents these problems from the adolescent's 
point of view, and the result so considered is effective and 
convincing, as all competent critics agree. To the mature 
and worldly mind, however, this method has the disadvan- 
tage that it creates a feeling of unreality almost amounting 
to fantasy. Yet when one scrutinizes the details of his plays, 
one is forced to admit that there is no falsity in incident or 
character, and such a criticism even seems rather absurd. 
Nevertheless, it is a distinct gain, in my opinion, that Mr. 
Riggs’ later work largely abandons this method and presents 
the persons of his dramas as they seem to a more realistic 
and mature observer. The significance of the world, after 
all, in the long run must be the significance it has for the 
more mature minds; one is gratified to find that Mr. Riggs 
can turn from his earlier manner to something at once more 
powerful and more convincing. 

He does this without any sacrifice of the lyrical qualities 
of his earlier work and with a great gain in vitality and 
range. His later work is not only more vivid, but more 
dramatic. His roots strike deeper into his native soil, and 
the resulting fruit is richer and juicier to the seasoned pal- 
ate. However terrible the incidents, however appalling the 
persons of a drama may be — and Heaven knows some of 
Riggs’ people and events are startling in these respects — 
characters, after all, must be presented as people and not 
as bogies. The characters of the greatest dramas have al- 
ways been of this sort. When one reads some authors one 
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exclaims, “What rascals- human beings are!” When one 
reads Shakespeare, on the contrary, one comments, “How 
human rascals are!” It is this point of view which clearly 
emerges in the latest work of this Oklahoma dramatist. He 
has achieved a grip on his materials which enables him, 
without any sacrifice of vitality or truth, to present them 
in a broader human and even richly comic manner. This 
is the mark of genuinely fine drama. 

All this has been his own achievement. He has never 
shown the slightest desire to adjust his work to the current 
demands of Broadway. Time after time he has refused to 
alter his plays even in the slightest degree in order to pla- 
cate those who might have showered rewards upon him. 
This integrity and sincerity, I take it, is the quality which 
has enabled him to develop as he has and to produce plays 
of such fine poetic and dramatic quality. His latest plays 
are not only good theater and good literature, but authentic 
and Southwestern to the core. 


NAVAJO 


By NorMAN MACLEOD 
O UR emblem symptomatic of sun and rain, 
All pervaded with our several beings 
(Their virtual representation). 
When I sleep I am no longer myself 
And yet my body remains the same. 
I am one with pifion -ad the mesquite purpling 
Like a plume to wave in defiance— 
And yet the gods run free. 
In the early time of man, 
A foot race with the sun—daily our habitation 
Celestial as the spirit of warriors. 
Now Navajo is a lone figure 
Loping like a lobo a sundown trail. 
Proud and everlasting, 
The spirit of soil and cactus bloom. 








THE BOOM 


By Troy J. CauLey 


boom swept over a section of central West Texas. 

The first and greatest development was in West- 
land County, whence the boom spread into Kiowa, New, 
Black, and numerous other counties. The greatest single 
field was that of Dainger in Westland County; the second 
most important, that of Hogtown in Kiowa County. 

Before the boom this section of the country had under- 
gone little development, some portions of it being pecu- 
liarly isolated and backward. The development of the oil 
fields with its accompaniment of fabulous wealth wrought 
many changes on the land and its people. 


B EGINNING in the late summer of 1918, a great oil 


John McClaskey was fifty-three years old and had lived 
all his life on a little hill farm near Dainger. The discovery 
well of the great oil field which developed in that region 
was on his farm; and much sooner than he could realize it, 
he was several times a millionaire. The extent of his wealth 
was simply beyond his mental grasp. He could with diff- 
culty think in terms of thousands of dollars, although hun- 
dreds were much easier; but he could never lift himself to 
the dizzy heights of dealing in hundreds of thousands and 
millions. Such sums of money were simply outside the bounds 
of his conception. 

He and his wife continued to live in a manner almost as 
simple as that in which they had lived before, indulging only 
in those small luxuries which had always been just beyond 
their reach. They still regarded labor as the only sure way 
of making a living, and John McClaskey had no idea of 
doing anything in the nature of retiring. 
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A construction company from Fort Worth induced him to 
devote $500,000 to the building of a hotel in the boom town 
of Dainger. They made him understand that the amount rep- 
resented only a small fraction of his total fortune, and he 
consented. He left all the details to the company. 

When construction started, the company was forced to 
offer wages of five dollars a day for hod-carriers, because of 
the phenomenal demand for labor in the oil fields. John 
McClaskey, being in town one day, heard of this and could 
not forego the opportunity of getting such a simple job at 
such high wages. It is extremely doubtful whether he ever 
realized he was working on his own building or not. He only 
knew that the drilling on his farm had made cultivation im- 
possible there, and he had to have something to do in order 
to avoid wasteful idleness. As this job offered him more than 
he had ever earned in his life, it had an irresistible appeal. 

He took it; and while working on a cold November after- 
noon, he contracted influenza which developed into pneu- 
monia, causing his death two weeks later. 


Mrs. Kate Gadson was a widow, and had been for twelve 
years. She lived with her four daughters and a son in the lit- 
tle town of Deep Springs. She owned a small sandy-land 
farm near the town, the rent from which, along with her 
meager earnings as a seamstress, had furnished the family 
with its living since the death of the husband and father. 

The daughters ranged in age from sixteen to twenty-four, 
and the son was seventeen and a half. They were not vastly 
different from several million other boys and girls of similar 
age in the small towns of these United States of ours—which 
describes them more or less adequately. 

When the boom struck that section of Kiowa County, a 
well was drilled on the farm adjoining that of Mrs. Gadson. 
This well came in with every indication of being a good pro- 
ducer, and Mrs. Gadson was able to lease her land for $500 
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an acre. She had sixty acres and thus received $30,000. There 
was gigantic rejoicing in the Gadson household; plans and 
projects in great profusion were advanced. The daughters 
and the son had read magazines and had seen moving- 
picture shows, wherefore ideas as to how to spend the money 
were by no means lacking. 


They bought a huge yellow automobile with wondrous 
red disk wheels; a diamond ring apiece and a gallant stick- 
pin for the son; stacks of clothes—infinite in variety of hue 
and texture; glorious silver slippers, which were of a neces- 
sity somewhat broader than silver slippers usually are; per- 
fume, rouge, powder, cold cream, vanishing cream, cleansing 
cream, massage cream, day cream, night cream, lemon 
cream, milkweed cream—the whole family of creams; 
chests of silverware; wrist-watches; and many, many other 
things. With the high prices which prevailed at the time, 
it was far from a difficult matter to dispose of the $30,000. 
They spent it in nervous, galloping haste in order to be ready 
for the flood of money which was to come in as royalties on 
the production from the wells which were to be drilled on 
their own land. 


Unfortunately, the well on the adjoining property ceased 
flowing after the first month, except for salt water, and not 
another producing well was secured within two miles of the 
location. The Gadsons never got another cent out of their 
land; and the next January, they had to sell their car and 
part of the diamonds in order to get money with which to 
pay the income tax on the $30,000. However, Mrs. Gadson 
got more work as a seamstress after the boom than she had 
had before. 


Mal Kamp was the classic ne’er-do-well of Dainger in 
the easy-going, sleepy days preceding the boom. He had en- 
gaged in many occupations at various times, but usually he 
was engaged in none—which apparently suited him better 
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than any of the oiners. He got drunk when the opportunity 
offered, and what he ate or where he slept were not matters 
of common knowledge. He was thirty-three years old and 
had not kith or kin, so far as anyone knew. 

At the time of the beginning of the boom, he had come, 
by what means nobody knew, into the possession of a two- 
by-four hole-in-the-wall in an old wooden building next to 
the post office, in which he operated a hamburger stand. The 
total assets of the establishment probably approximated ten 
dollars—a battered two-burner oil stove, a coffee pot half 
full of grease, three tin pans, a three-foot counter across the 
front, and varying amounts of ground scrap-meat, shriveled 
pickles, fly-infested mustard jars, and mangy buns. His daily 
volume of business was in the neighborhood of a dollar and 
a half. 


With the coming of the boom and the filling up of the 
town, business began to pick up. The sort of people who 
follow in the wake of an oil boom are of the hamburger- 
consuming type. At the end of six months, there were twelve 
thousand people in the howling, squeaking, oozy, filthy, pre- 
posterously wealthy community of Dainger, Texas; and of 
this twelve thousand, ten thousand five hundred were not at- 
tached to families. Wherefore, they ate hamburgers and 
chile, and drank root-beer and soda-pop. 


Mal Kamp extended his bill of fare to include these deli- 
cacies, and prospered accordingly. At the end of the afore- 
mentioned six months, he had on deposit to his credit at the 
First National Bank of Dainger a little more than $10,000. 
Shortly after this, he called upon the president of this bank 
and negotiated a loan for $50,000. It wasn’t difficult—bank 
presidents in Dainger in those days were frequently rather 
embarrassed about how to dispose of the enormous sums of 
money available for loans. 

With this $50,000, Mal Kamp purchased the equipment 
for a superlatively modern restaurant and rented a building 
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in which to install it. He was ready for business by the first 
of February. A considerable portion of the population of 
the town had by this time graduated from the hamburger- 
root-beer stage; and encouraged by the cold weather, they 
came inside to eat. The prices which Mal charged usually 
ran into something approaching four figures; but this con- 
stituted an inducement rather than otherwise. Everybody in 
a boom town knows that the sole purpose of money is to be 
spent, and the populace was grateful to Mal for furnishing 
them with this new outlet for their funds. 


As distinguishable from John McClaskey, Mal Kamp was 
most decidedly of the “retiring” type. After operating the 
Kamp Kafe for three years, he sold out for $100,000, mar- 
tied the daughter of one of the new crop of near-million- 
aires, and is now living fairly quietly in a very new and 
shiny brick and hollow-tile mansion in the new exclusive 
residence section of Dainger. 


Old man Carothers and his wife had lived and worked all 
their lives on a backwoods sandy-land farm in Westland 
County. They were both past sixty years of age, and they had 
never had so much as a hundred dollars at one time which 
they could call their own. Unremitting and unremunerative 
toil had been their share, and they accepted it without 
serious question. 


In the summer of 1918, with the first approach of the 
boom, they leased their land for oil for ten cents an acre, 
receiving a total of sixteen dollars on their hundred and 
sixty acres. This was the only “easy money” they had ever 
got; they rejoiced accordingly. The head of the household 
purchased for himself a new Stetson hat, and for his wife a 
new gingham dress, the first in four years. 

In November of that year, the company which had leased 
the land started the drilling of a well on it. It was a rather 
slow process, as the drilling of a wildcat well usually is; the 
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operations dragged on for several months. 

The winter was a hard one; and Old Man Carothers and 
his wife both came down with the influenza, their cases con- 
stituting an infinitesimal part of the great epidemic which 
swept over the country. As all their children had left them, 
the old people had an extremely hard time of it. Some of the 
scattered neighbors dropped in occasionally to minister to 
them; but in the main, they were left to suffer alone. 

On the night of December 17, the well with superb sud- 
denness blew itself in as a ten-thousand-barrel gusher. About 
an hour and a half later, Old Man Carothers died, and his 
wife followed him the next morning. 


Scott Brumbelow Wheeler came to Dainger from Boston. 
He intended to go back with a fortune or not to go back at 
all. He had done rather badly at college—there had been 
girls and whiskey and some natural consequences—and now 
he needed money and lots of it in a hurry. 

He brought with him nearly $10,000. About a week after 
his arrival, he invested it all in the stock of the Indian Valley 
Oil Company (a joint stock company operating under a deed 
of trust). The company had gorgeous prospects. It owned 
a lease on ten acres of land less than a mile from the heart 
of the producing area—the prospectus said so and proved it 
by means of a map. 


The promoters of the company were apprehended a month 
later just as they were crossing from El Paso to Juarez, and 
are now in Leavenworth; but that didn’t add value to the 
stock. 

Scott Brumbelow Wheeler, after the realization of his 
loss, and still later after going without food for two days 
and sleeping under a mesquite tree, accepted a job as driver 
of a “soup-wagon”. A “soup-wagon” in an oil field carries 
strange bouillon—nitro-glycerin, to be exact. The nitro- 
glycerin is used to “shoot” recalcitrant wells—those that re- 
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fuse to gush when the proper point is reached. The drivers 
of the huge trucks which carry the deadly liquid receive 
three, four, or even five hundred dollars a month as wages. 
It is a good job while you last. The risk involved, however, 
is considerable. 

But it suited Scott Wheeler, since risk did not mean a 
great deal to him under the circumstances; and he became 
the crack driver of the company. No load was too big and 
no road too rough for him. When a well in a particularly in- 
accessible corner of the hills was to be given a particularly 
heavy shot, Wheeler was the man to deliver the goods, so to 
speak. He attained an enviable and widespread reputation 
for bravery, which may or may not have been deserved. 


He had a load of three thousand quarts in his truck one 
afternoon to be taken from Dainger to Hogtown. It is 
twenty-two miles from Dainger to Hogtown; and at that 
time, the road was undoubtedly the worst twenty-two miles 
of road in the whole world. If it had been one degree worse, 
it wouldn’t have qualified as a road at all, but would have 
been classified as a series of volcanic eruptions. While the 
truck was going down a long hill, the brakes suddenly re- 
fused to hold; the heavy machine worked up a tremendous 
momentum. It struck the edge of a concrete culvert at the 
foot of the hill. 

They found a number of bits which they thought might 
have been parts of his body, but they couldn’t be sure. The 
truck was reduced to atoms and scattered over the surround- 
ing prairie for half a mile in every direction. Westland 
County is suing the nitro-glycerin company for damages 
to cover the cost of the concrete culvert which was destroyed. 


Tommie Gamness lived with his parents and his younger 
brothers and sisters in the tiny hamlet of Kasse in Kiowa 
County. His father owned the general store and two sandy- 
land farms; the Gamness family constituted a considerable 
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portion of the salt of that particular portion of the earth. 
They were happy and enormously content. 

Tommie was fifteen and had once kissed a girl as he walked 
home with her from an ice-cream supper at the Baptist 
Church. He used to sit on a bench in front of his father’s 
store on summer afternoons and argue with less contented 
youths as to what a good place Kasse was in which to live. 
He could not see a single flaw in the existing order of things. 


With the coming of oil, the Gamness family got rich in 
essentially the same manner as did other land-holding fami- 
lies in the region affected. They moved away from Kasse to 
Kiowa, the county seat, a prairie metropolis of thirty-five 
hundred people, with two three-story buildings—the court 
house and the Masonic Temple. 


Money has different effects upon different people. For the 
Gamness boys, it was particularly disastrous. They began 
torun wild. Tommie, being possessed of an automobile of the 
bigger and better sort, a leather overcoat, and various acces- 
sories, visited, among other places, houses of unusually ill 
fame. In one of these establishments at Blackwood one night, 
he gave one of the professional ladies a twenty-dollar bill 
and told her that he didn’t want any change. He proposed 
to get his money’s worth. 

He also developed a taste for liquor, and the sort of 
whiskey which can be secured in an oil town in prohibition 
times is a little more destructive than that available in other 
parts of the country—which is saying a great deal. 


Fortunately or unfortunately, as the case may be, the 
Gamness family’s money lasted; and three years of the new 
life found Tommie Gamness crippled with Bright’s disease, 
and suffering with certain other ailments besides. He lay in 
bed for more than three months. The girl whom he had once 
kissed on the way home from the church supper came to see 
him one afternoon about a week before he died. 
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Almost in the very center of the great Dainger oil field was 
a little country church-house and graveyard. The members 
of the church were hill folk, miserably poor almost without 
exception. As most of them owned no land, the oil develop- 
ment meant nothing to them in a financial way. 

When the companies operating in the field realized the 
trend of the producing area, they began to look with covet- 
ous eyes upon the little church-yard and cemetery. There 
were about twenty acres of it in all. The Prairie Gas and 
Petroleum Company offered the church board $5,000 an 
acre for the mineral rights on the land, or a total of $100,000. 

There were thirty-two members of the church, which 
meant that each of them would receive about $3,000. The 
membership was in reality concentrated in about a dozen 
families, so that most of these families would have received 
$10,000 or more. 

The church board called a meeting of the membership 
to consider the proposal. They met in the little church-house 
on a rainy afternoon in October, and after a brief discussion 
voted unanimously never to lease any of the land of the 
church for oil. The dead, they decided, would not sleep 
peacefully with the sound of drilling going on in the 
graveyard. 
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FANTASY FROM NEW 
SPAIN 


By Puitip STEVENSON 
I 
T WAS over twenty years ago that Apolonia first climbed 
e to my flat-roofed adobe in answer to my advertise- 

ment. “I come to be your cooker-girl,” she said. “Eef 
you like.” I liked, and Apolonia stayed. But the only cook- 
ing she ever did was for my lunch at noon, and even then 
she was far from girlhood. I used to wonder, looking at her, 
if she had ever been a girl — ever been anything but a 
dried-up, black-toothed, hobbling creature wrapped in a 
black shawl and chewing gum incessantly. 

She had borne eleven children. Six were presumably still 
alive, though only one lived with her and she knew nothing 
of the rest save that “They go way’. The five that died 
happened to be weaned during the hot summer months, and 
their new diet of frijoles and red chile had finished them 
quickly. I couldn’t persuade Apolonia that diet had any- 
thing to do with it, however: she herself had eaten pure 
chile three times a day for nearly seventy years, yet she 
made the steep mile walk to my house in twenty minutes. 
No, they had not died of too much red pepper, she insisted ; 
God had called them to be his little angels in heaven, that 
was all. Each, thanks to the Holy Mary and San Antonio, 
had been baptized, so that Apolonia had paid gladly 
enough for the five little white coffins, the funerals, and 
the occasional commemorative masses for which she still 
saved her money. 

As for her husband, old Venceslado, she was glad to be 
rid of him. “Crezzy ol’ men,” she always called him, never 
forgetting that she had been only fifteen when she married 
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him. “No mucho weno,” she would say, shaking her head. 
And with her characteristic “she” for “he”: 

“She get too-much dronk—borracho, sabe? She leeck me 
some time. I kenn’ stend her. Na!” 

‘“Aren’t you rather lonely sometimes, Apolonia?” I used 
to ask before I knew her so well. And I can’t forget my 
shock the first time her beady old eye winked as she an- 
swered : 


“Na! Apolonia lonesome? For why? I kenn’ bodder with 
lonesome.” 

I was then still in the habit of miscalculating her intel- 
ligence. I thought she hadn’t understood. 

“T mean, don’t you miss all your children? You spent 
so many years bringing them up; then they went away; you 


don’t hear from them. I should think you’d feel”—I could | 


find no better word—“lonely. Alone.” 
The wink was repeated. Apolonia’s broom swept the dust 


vigorously up into the air. I watched it settle slowly on the | 


papers on my desk. 
“T no leeve alone.” She cackled. “I gota frien’.” 


II 
Indeed she had, as I later established—a lusty middle- 


aged vendor of firewood! But this is not the story of | 


Apolonia’s amours. Of her own accord she later admit- 
ted she would miss little Sixta, her youngest daughter, if 
Sixta ever went away. 


“Fie no bodder me like the other keeds,” she said: “He 


wet the bed some time w’en he’s leetle. But he no bodder 
me too-much now. He do what I say. The other keeds, 
dunn’ do what I say. No wann’ see ’em no more. Nunca, 
nunca! Sabe nunca?” 

And, indulging her only extravagant vice, Apolonia spat 
an enormous cud of chewing-gum into the stove; slowly, 
with relish, unwrapped five new sticks; folded them twice 
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in her strong old fingers; fed them to her rotting teeth; 
and began to ‘masticate. 

Sixta is a vivid memory, partly because she was the last 
to go—and partly for other reasons. Her beauty was the 
quietest and saddest I ever saw. I don’t claim to be the type 
of bachelor beloved of all dogs and children, but I 
usually get along with both species. Sixta was an exception. 
She scarcely spoke to me at all, even when I spoke first, 
and we never had anything like a conversation. When she 
was perhaps eleven she began coming out to my place to 
meet her mother and to help her dry the dishes. She had 
just quit school for good after the fourth grade. 

She worked well, slowly but carefully. She never, I 
think, broke a single dish—which, considering the example 
set by Apolonia’s light-hearted vandalism, seemed to me at 
least miraculous. It was difficult to observe her eyes. She 
kept them steadfastly down on her work, and if forced to 
look up she gave just one bright black flash and dropped 
them again. 

“My, but you’re a great worker, Sixta,”’ the well-inten- 
tioned bachelor would say. 

No answer. 

“Are you going to be a cooker-girl like your mama when 
you grow up?” 

No answer. No hint of a smile. A tentative movement of 
the lips to say No. But no sound. 

I learned not to pursue my courtship of the child in 
Apolonia’s presence; for sooner or later, when my failure 
became obvious and the silences of Sixta grew dogged, there 
would be a detonation of Spanish scolding, and perhaps a 
pinch or a shake, from her mother, and the poor child 
would force herself to become audible. Or else her lovely 
short lip would tremble. Or there would be the faintest 
snuffle. And then I would suffer. Apolonia would explain 
that Sixta wanted to live on a rancho—na! on a rancho!— 
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work in the fields and breed cattle! But I didn’t listen. 

I really preferred Sixta quiet. She was unutterably beau- 
tiful so, with her crow’s-wing hair thick-knotted at the nape 
of her neck, her shawl folded loose about her shoulders, 
and the smouldering colour in her cheeks. Like almost 
all New Mexicans she had some Indian blood, with the 
tell-tale high cheek-bones. Yet there was nothing of the 
half-breed, the eternal. misfit, about her. I felt only that 
she was not of this time. There was something anachronistic 
about a creature so beautiful, yet so passive, so cloistered, 
living in the land of movie queens, Aimee McPherson, and 
Texas Guinan. 

To be sure, Apolonia was another relic of the past. I 
couldn’t forget that on her father’s ranch, during her child- 
hood, the fields in which he raised his corn and chile had 
been broken, as in the time of Moses, by a wooden plow 
drawn by a yoke of oxen; that Apolonia had migrated to 
Santa Fé behind the same oxen drawing a ponderous 
carreta with solid wooden wheels and hideously screaming 
axles; that her first employer had been an American officer 
who had come west to fight the Apaches; that she had 
washed his clothes with amole, yucca-roots pounded into 
soapsuds between two stones; and that the greatest events 
of her young days had been the periodical arrival of cov- 
ered wagon trains from across the prairies. 

Yet Apolonia’s anachronism was less of her appearance 
or behavior than of her environment and upbringing; 
whereas the children or grandchildren of her generation 
(she told me she had been fifty when Sixta was born) I 
could think of only as I had seen them once at Sante 
Domingo, under a canopy where a tenth-rate American 
band was playing, oblivious to the magnificent corn cere- 
mony being performed in the plaza by the Indians. Swarthy 
young men bounced about the dance-floor in sweaty shirts 
with cowboy hats on the backs of their heads, holding in 
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their arms thin girls in tinselly frocks and gauzy hats from 
Montgomery Ward, their faces splotchy with lavender- 
and purple-colored powder, their shoulders shouting at me 
from motto-ribbons pinned to their dresses: 


“You chase me and I’ll chase you!” 
“Here’s a red-hot Mamma!” 
“Twentieth Century Unlimited — All Aboard!” 


Pop-corn and half-chewed morsels of hamburger littered 
the floor, and the air writhed with pathetic attempts to ad- 
vertise hundred-per-cent Americanism: 


“Come on keed, le’s go in dees dence.” 
“You sayed eet! We sheck a weecked hoof!” 
“O bebby! tha’s sure some jazzbend!” 


... L see I’m getting unfair—a bit angry. It’s the remem- 
brance of Sixta that fires me. She was such a contrast to all 
this, so Old-World, so entirely herself, this child of 
Apolonia who “do what I say”. In fact, she symbolized for 
me a certain side of the beauty that is New Mexico, or 
more properly, New Spain—not the strident, melodramatic 
side, not the clash of hard colors and forms, the fanaticism 
of the Penitentes or the old interracial hatreds; but the 
more subtle and occasional poetry — kind winter suns in 
deep skies, humble earth houses festooned with scarlet 
chile, ancient Spanish prayer-books bound in rawhide cov- 
ers and worn down to the print with thumbing. 


I say Sixta was this, yet how do I know? I don’t. But 
hear me out. 


For me she was this. You see, right in my own house I 
had the privilege of watching her grow and unfold. For 
four years I never ceased to marvel at her. And when she 
was just fifteen, before it had occurred to me that she could 
be awakened and loved, Sixta married. 
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III 

For three days after Sixta had expressed her wish, 
Apolonia and I were very close. We understood each other’s 
point of view more perfectly than ever before or since. 
My kitchen quaked with our choral grumblings. Sixta was 
too young, had no idea what marriage meant, would get 
over it. 

So we decided, Apolonia and I. But on the fourth day 
Apolonia came to work in a new black shawl—a beautiful 
piece of cloth with a fringe nearly three feet long. “From 
Ol’ Mexico!” Apolonia cried. “Qué hermosa, no? Ah, 
qué bonita! qué boni-i-ta!” And I knew all opposition had 
collapsed. 

“She” had given it to Apolonia. “She” was a nice boy. 
From California. Sixta would be very hap-py with “her”. 
“She” was muy bonito too—“very prit-ty men!” And muy, 
muy rico! “She” had a cossen in California who sell carros 
—cémo se dice? 

“Automobiles.” 

“Si! si! sell automobil-less. Cossen very rich too. ‘She’ go 
help the cossen sell carros—get more rich! Sixta he leeve 

n city in California—have munchas cosas, many things— 
ae rich too—be hap-py!...” 

And so it turned out, in part at least. I pestered Apolonia 
for news—perversely hoping, perhaps, for some item point- 
ing to infelicity, financial straits, or whatever—pointing at 
least to Sixta’s return. But not at all. At intervals of several 
months (Sixta couldn’t be expected to be voluble even on 
paper) Apolonia brought letters to translate. Letters and 
pictures. ... Pictures that were never duplicate. 

Sixta was hap-py. Her Chato was such a good man. Here 
was a snapshot of him, the last that Sixta had taken. The 
kodak was hers—Chato had given it to her for her birthday 
—and she had such a comfortable bungalow with a lawn 
and garage but no carro of their own yet. Here was a pic- 
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ture of the place so Mama could see how well they lived. 
Some day there would be a carro too, Chato promised. 
After the baby was born. Sixta was very well. She was look- 
ing forward to her baby. She had a doctor (Apolonia cack- 
led over that for days—Na! a doctor to have a baby!) and 
she would go to a hospital when her time was near. 

Chato had bought a share in his cossen’s garage and sold 
munchos carros to the Americans. After the baby was born 
they would have an automobile of their own; but even now, 
on Sundays, Chato would borrow a car from the garage and 
take her out riding. They went everywhere!—to the moun- 
tains-—to the ocean, which Mama had never seen and could 
not imagine. It was much water, like the reservoir at Santa 
Fé, but a// water, everything water—no trees, no hills, no 
boundaries, no mesa beyond, nothing beyond but water, all, 
all water! Sixta took baths in the ocean and Chato was 
teaching her to swim. She wore clothes in the water, like 
the Americans, but not many clothes, and she felt ashamed 
sometimes when men looked at her body so brown and sun- 
burnt. But she was getting used to it. She was getting quite 
American—as Chato wanted her to, because it helped his 
beesness—and she spoke English almost as well as Chato 
now. 

Yes, she was well and hap-py. Later she would be fat 
and ugly, so Chato had taken this picture specially for 
Mama, though Mama might show it to the patron if she 
liked. 

I’ve said there were no duplicates of those pictures. And 
to my shame Apolonia missed the one of Sixta when she 
got home. But she made little fuss over her loss. Only once 
she said, fixing me with her wise old eye: 

“T lose peecture of Sixta. You no see hime” 

“Picture of—of Sixta, Apolonia?’” I stammered. “What 
picture?” 

She winked broadly and shrugged. 
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“Na! Nem-mine. Then I lose him some place.” 

That was all. She had found out what she wanted to 
know. For the rest of the morning she was very gay and 
chewed twice as much gum as usual. 

The baby, whose picture also arrived in due time, didn’t 
do justice to Sixta. The automobile came nearer, for it had 
that refined linear beauty we never quite appreciate in ma- 
chines. However, it was only a machine. Chato, a likeable, 
up-to-date, adaptable boy, evidently worshipped his wife, 
and he may have mortgaged his soul to pay her this tribute; 
nevertheless his baby, candidly, was a failure, and his gift 
—a machine. 

Sixta was beesy now with the baby and all, Apolonia 
said, but oh! so hap-py. She love the baby so much, and the 
carro too, and now there was a cooker-girl in the bungalow 
so that Sixta could leave the baby with the cooker-girl and 
go when she want, do what she want! 

Apolonia grew excited in the telling. She ended: 

“But here he say—what you teenk? He say he want to 
come to Santa Fé for a treep!” 

Those genders! “Sixta?” I exclaimed. “No!” 

I was incredulous. This was too good! 

“Weno!” cried Apolonia. “I tell him you say that—like 
dees: ‘Sixta! No! I tell him, ‘Dunn’ be a fool! You got 
what you want—good men, good bebby, good carro, good 
house. You hap-py. You stay. Na! why for you wann’ 
comer’ I tell him, ‘You stay take care of house, bebby, 
carro, cooker-girl.’ I tell him, ‘Patron he say: “Sixta come 
back? No!” like dees. Dunn’ be a fool! I tell him. Na! 
tha’s what I tell him!” 

There are limits to my dishonesty. This was such unques- 
tionably good advice that I could not even argue. And my 
hopes died. Sixta answered promptly—within six weeks, 
that is—that the reason, the only reason she wanted to come, 
was to see Mama. Oh yes, she was hap-py! She loved 
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Chato. She loved the baby. She had everything. And— 
gracias 4 Dios!—another baby on the way. She was taking 
care of everything; Mama shouldn’t worry. She wouldn’t 
leave them. What she had wanted to do was to bring them 
all—babies, cooker-girl, carro, everything—and find a 
rancho somewhere in New Mexico and raise chile and 
beans and corn and breed cattle. But Chato’s beesness—he 
couldn’t come. So she wouldn’t come without him. 

Apolonia’s scorn was profound as she translated this. 
Cooker-girl on a rancho! And the carro! On a rancho Sixta 
would be riding on the rump of a burro and driving it with 
a stick! No carro. No cooker-girl. No bungalow, garage, 
lawn, radio (there was a radio by this time)—only hard 
work! 

“He teenk I die soon!” Apolonia confided. “He teenk 
Mama die soon but he won’t say.” She laughed so hard 
that a great cud of gum nearly dropped out of her mouth. 
“T tell him I no die. Tell him he come in feefteen year, I 
be here yet! Tell him stay where he got what he want— 
forget rancho, forget hard work, forget Mama—be 
hap-py!”” 

I think Sixta never mentioned the subject again. At least 
not directly. Once she asked her mother for some cactus 
plants to put in pots on the front porch, and she apologized 
for the request, saying that ‘““The Americanos all put cactus 
in pots”. In a letter much later she complained of how often 
it rained and asked if it was still sunny in Santa Fé: was 
the chile crop good this year, and was it as pretty as it used 
to be, hanging against adobe walls? 

That is all I remember, and perhaps I give these so- 
uatural questions too much importance. Certainly there was 
plenty of news to distract our attention. Chato was pros- 
pering. He had bought land outside the city; the city sud- 
denly boomed; Chato sold and was a rich man at once. He 
bought shares in a hotel, in movie corporations, in develop- 
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ment companies. He seemed to have the Midas touch. 
There were no more children, but more of everything else 
—a big town-house, a country place, two cars, a chauffeur 
—while the cooker-girl multiplied to a baker’s dozen of 
servants and the snapshots turned to important-looking stu- 
dio portraits with painted backgrounds of Italian gardens. 
The children had a French governess and spoke no Spanish. 
Chato had Anglicized his name and become John Garcia, 
was respected and had many business friends who ‘must be 
entertained and who invited them everywhere. 


This over a period of years. But it seemed incredibly 
quick at the time, and now sounds like the veriest American 
fairy-tale. I tried—lI still try—to imagine my beautiful lit- 
tle Sixta, divested of her black shawl, dressed in sport 
clothes cut to look mannish, managing a city house full of 
guests, being efficient and imperative, a figure in modern 
civilization. [ couldn’t. Apolonia might recite the epic of 
her glories, confront me with clippings, the society column, 
portrait studies. No! The shy child I had known .. . and 
loved—let’s be obvious . . . this rather severe young matron 
with the flashing eyes? Never! 


IV 


One morning when Apolonia arrived I was already at my 
desk, wrestling with a half-finished book. I scarcely noticed 
she was there and thought nothing of the fact that she didn’t 
come in, as she usually did, with a “Buenos dias” and a 
quick fling of her shawl back off her old white head. Some- 
times when I was particularly absorbed the ceremony was 
discreetly omitted. But finally I jumped up and went to the 
kitchen for a glass of water. I was full of my own problems 
and said nothing. Probably I jostled Apolonia where she 
stood, in front of the sink piled with last night’s dishes. 
At any rate she tottered — just perceptibly — then caught 
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herself. ‘The movement jerked me back to consciousness. 
I looked at her. 

“Bless my soul, Apolonia! What’s the matter?” 

She didn’t answer. Her cramped old hands groped in the 
sudsy water. Her eyes had a fixity that frightened me. They 
looked hot and dry. I took her by the elbow. 

“Are you sick, Apoloniar” 

Only her head turned. Without looking she lifted a cup 
from the suds and transferred it to the rinse-pan. The glaze 
softened in her eyes as they met mine. 

“My bebby, he die,” she said. 

“But 

She turned back to her work. A saucer followed the cup 
to the rinse-pan. She said: 


3) 








! Apolonia! Your baby 


“Sixta. He die. Envenenado—como se dice?P” 

Poisoned! 

I suppose I did some inadequate, melodramatic thing— 
clutched my head—reeled—said “O my God!” We always 
do. 

Apolonia moved slowly to her shawl, which lay crumpled 
in a chair—produced a letter—produced clippings—thrust 
them at my trembling hands. 

“Last week,” she said. “Mira.” 

I looked at the clippings first. Vulgar account. Vulgar 
illustration. Tragic Mystery. Beautiful Society Woman. 
The Wrong Bottle. Bichloride. X Marks Spot... 

No! I couldn’t. I turned to the letter. From Chato— 
from “John”. 

Defense and denial. Sixta was happy—had everything 
she wanted. Loved her children. Loved him. Told him so, 
often. Cried sometimes telling him how happy. A terrible 
accident. 

It was all over, the funeral, everything. Sixta was buried. 
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I crossed the room and laid the clippings and the letter 
on Apolonia’s shawl, the black shawl. 

Apolonia stood again at the sink. As she lifted a plate 
from one pan to the other her soulders lifted and fell. 

“My bebby, he die,” she said. “Mebbe God want him 
more than me.” 

V 

Today Apolonia looks a hundred—though she says she 
is only eighty-eight — and her face is a shriveled yellow 
skull. I have offered to release her or give her a bed in the 
kitchen, but she won’t have it. She prefers to walk the steep 
mile every day, though it takes her half an hour now; she 
still boasts of her independence. Na! she’s no lonesome. 
The keeds they bodder her too much. She’s glad they go 
away. Kenn’ bodder with lonesome! She have a frien’. 

Apolonia has forgotten. But I, like many another old 
fool, still wonder. Wonder why Apolonia was born to 
wooden plows, yoked oxen, soap beaten out of roots with 
stones. Wonder why Sixta had a doctor at childbirth, gave 
orders to splendid servants, and rode to her sea-bath in an 
autemobile. 
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NATURALISTS OF THE 
FRONTIER 


By SAMUEL Woop GEISER 


IV. GIDEON LINCECUM 
: RONTIER teacher, Indian trader, county commis- 


sioner, pioneer physician, explorer, naturalist — 

how shall one begin to unravel the life-skeins of this 
many-sided man, Gideon Lincecum? A pioneer in three 
states—Georgia, Mississippi, Texas—he lived a long life 
of ceaseless activity in surroundings typical of the American 
frontier of the last century. He was born on the fringe of 
civilization in Georgia, in 1793; but moved westward with 
his family in restless wanderings to escape the press of on- 
coming civilization. His love of adventure first led him 
to Texas in 1835, during the life of the infant republic; 
and in 1848, shortly after Texas was annexed to the United 
States, he came west again and settled at Long Point, Wash- 
ington County. His death in 1874 was, roughly, contem- 
poraneous with the passing of the frontier in the Texas he 
knew. Thus he lived and died a frontiersman. Remote 
from that which men call civilization, self-taught, im- 
patient of restraint, acutely observant, and splendidly self-re- 
liant, he did unique service as pioneer physician and fron- 
tier naturalist. 

Charles Darwin corresponded with him on occasion, as 
did also Louis Agassiz and Alexander von Humboldt; 
Darwin, in fact, chose to sponsor the publication of some 
of Lincecum’s researches in the Journal of the proceedings 
of the Linnean Society of London. The Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia published a paper of his 
filled with data so unique that conventional and _ school- 
trained naturalists were skeptical of his minute and aston- 
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ishing observations and unheard-of conclusions. For one 
read Lincecum’s communications on natural history either 
with approval or with sharp dissent: there was no middle 
ground. A strong, self-reliant, positive personality, he 
dominated through sheer native endowment. Without the 
training in scientific method of the schoolmen, he at first 
lacked their precision, a defect which he later largely over- 
came through repeated observation and scrupulous exacti- 
tude. 


Yet though at one time his observations and work were 
the common property of naturalists at home and abroad, 
though scientists aligned themselves as allies or opponents, 
little was known of his personality until the belated publi- 
cation in 1904 of his Autobiography, which had been writ- 
ten in 1871. Now we have detailed information about Lince- 
cum’s early life and surroundings. Yet of his work in 
Texas, and of the events of the last thirty years of his life, 
we have an account altogether too brief. Perhaps the stu- 
dent of his life can best find this account in the published 
papers of Lincecum—all of which appeared after 1860, and 
which include fourteen papers on natural history, chiefly 
of insects, as well as his posthumous Autobiography, Choc- 
taw Traditions, and Life of Apushimataha, three papers 
printed in the eighth and ninth volumes of the Publications 
of the Mississippi Historical Society.* One is glad, how- 
ever, for the circumstantial account of Lincecum’s early 
life, for it makes plain the basis and origin of his over- 
mastering love of nature. 





*Of Lincecum’s papers published during his lifetime, one appeared in 1861, 
another in 1862, two in 1866, five in 1867, one in 1873, and four in 1874. Three of 
them were published in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences; one in the Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnaean Society of Lon- 
don; eight in the American Naturalist; one in the Practical Entomologist; and one 
in the Texas Almanac for 1867. These papers are on the cutting-ant, tarantula 
and tarantula-killer, scorpions, sweet-scented and robber-ants, and agricultural-aot 
and gossamer-spider of Texas. The last four were published in the eighth volume 
of the American Naturalist, the year of his death (1874). 
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He alone, of all the naturalists whose names are linked 
with the advance of natural history in early Texas, was 
the true son of the frontier. Of the early comers to Texas 
whose pioneer work laid the foundations of our present 
knowledge, Boll, Engelmann, Fendler, Lindheimer, Roe- 
mer, and Wislizenus were products of German university 
or Gymnasium, Belfrage was trained in a Swedish techni- 
cal school; Thomas Drummond obtained his training in 
Scottish schools whose names are lost from the record; and 
Charles Wright was a graduate of Yale College. To Lin- 
cecum alone, with his five short months in a backwoods 
school of border Georgia, was denied the adventure of 
higher education. 

II 

We are indebted to Lincecum’s autobiography for our 
knowledge of his family and connections. An unfrocked 
Baptist preacher, Hezekiah Lincecum, of French-English 
descent, had married a certain Sally Hickman. True to the 
restless frontier spirit of the time, and of his b'ood (for 
Hezekiah was a son of Miriam Bowie, and nephew to John 
W. Bowie, grandfather of the Texas Bowies), Gideon Lin- 
cecum’s father led the family in successive migrations from 
place to place in western South Carolina and Georgia, 
stopping only long enough, one is tempted to say, for the 
mother to bear her children. Gideon, their eldest, was born in 
Hancock County, Georgia, April 22, 1793. In the succeed- 
ing years frequent changes of scene bred in the boy an in- 
escapable love of frontier life, with its hunting, roaming 
the deep forests, fishing the rivers, and living with the friend- 
ly Choctaws: predilections that manifested themselves re- 
peatedly in later life. The memories of those travels during 
his boyhood years crowd the pages of the Autobiography, 
and the undimmed memories of the delight Lincecum found 
in fishing, hunting, and trekking through the wilds of an un- 
claimed wilderness hold the attention of the reader through 
many pages. 
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Thus, we learn that in one of the family travels when 
Gideon was ten years old, he preferred to walk, and as the 
wagons rolled on through the forests or over the rough 
roads, he would shoot at the birds with his bow and arrows, 
“T shall never forget the exceeding gladness that filled my 
boy’s heart the morning we set out”, he says in one place; 
and adds, with a mixture of enthusiasm for nature study 
and boyish barbarity, “I ran far ahead of the moving com- 
pany, shooting my arrows at every bird I could see”. When 
the boy was nearing eleven years old, his father had a barb- 
ed fish-spear made for him to use in the creeks and branches 
of Georgia, which were then filled with pike. The mem- 
ory of his first day’s use of it, and the yard-long string of 
fish he brought home, evoked ecstatic reminiscences in the 
memoirs. It is significant of the temperament of the man 
that after a long life, filled with man’s work in many fields, 
and with much honor among his kind, it was the early life 
of nature that engaged his memories and called forth his 
warmest comment. 

When Gideon was in his twelfth year, his father made a 
third attempt to go to Tennessee. “I was delighted that we 
were on the road,” says Lincecum. “I was an expert with 
a bow and arrow, and could run far ahead, shooting and 
killing many birds in the course of a day.” Later, in de- 
scribing a journey made from Georgia to the little village 
of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, he says: “The journey, the way we 
traveled, was about 500 miles, all wilderness; full of deer 
and turkeys, and the streams were full of fish. We were 
six weeks on the road; and altogether it was, as I thought 
and felt, the most delightful time I ever spent in my life. 
My brother Garland and I ‘flanked it’ as the wagons roll- 
ed along and killed deer, turkeys, wild pigeons; and at 
nights, with pine torches, we fished and killed a great many 
with my bow and arrows, whenever we camped on any 
water course. Little creeks were full of fish in that season.” 
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When Gideon was a man of twenty-five, married and 
with a growing family (for he had married Sarah Bryant 
on October 25, 1814, probably at Eatonsville, Georgia), his 
father encouraged him to go with him to the Tombigbee 
River country. Surpassing beauty of description and evi- 
dence of the fresh, unspoiled spirit of the man are shown 
in the following revealing description of the trip, from the 
Autobiography: 


About [this] time . . . my father came to town, and informed me that 
he had just returned from exploring lands on the Tombecbee river and 
that he found it to be a more desirable country than that on the Tusca- 
loosa river... . 1 was greatly pleased with his description of the coun- 
try. He said there was not a house between the Tuscaloosa and the 
Tombecbee, that the Choctaws were near the river on the opposite side, 
but that nowhere on the east side was to be found any signs that the 
country had ever been occupied. . . . His descriptions of the dark, heavy 
forests, the wide thick canebrakes, and the clear, running river, . . . 
put me into a perfect transport. . . . [We made the arrangements] 
...and got to my father’s house about dark [on the day appointed. ] 
They were all delighted to see us, and we were in a perfect ecstasy over 
the prospect of a wagon journey through the wilderness. We made the 
preparation and set out on the 1st day of November, 1818. The weather 
was fine. We were twelve days en route and the heavens were perfectly 
cloudless during the entire trip. The autumnal leaves and nuts were clat- 
tering down everywhere. Shellbarks, hickory-nuts, and chestnuts strewed 
the ground, and grapes, muscadines, persimmons and various wild au- 
tumnal fruits were plentiful. It was delightful to observe the women 
and children wallowing in the dry leaves in the evening and gathering 
such quantities of nuts as to require assistance to get them into camp. 
Then such cracking and roasting nuts and loud merry talk till bedtime. 
We killed plenty of deer, turkeys, ducks, wild pigeons, and had the 
music of great gangs of wolves around our camp every night. The entire 
trip was delightful beyond description.* 


Thus much in evidence of Lincecum’s being true son of the 
frontier. 


III 


One may pass in rapid review the chief events of Lince- 
cum’s boyhood and early manhood.When he was fourteen 
years old his father gave the boy his first, last, and only 
schooling. Lincecum narrates: 
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There came a man... and made up a school ... a mile and a half from 
our home. Father entered my sister, brother, and me as day scholars at 
the rate of $7.00 each per annum. We three started the next day and 
did not miss a day until father moved to the new purchase five months 
later. 1 was fourteen years old, and it was the first schoolhouse I had 
ever seen. I began in the alphabet. There were some very small boys, 
seven years old, who could read. . . . In accordance with the instructions 
of the master to come up and recite as soon as I was ready, I managed 
to say a lesson about every fifteen or twenty minutes during the first day. 
I was then spelling words of four letters. By hard study at night I was 
able to spell words of two syllables on the morning of the second day. 
... There was so much talk about the new spelling book—Webster’s— 
that father got me one. The teacher soon told me to bring paper and ink 
to school. . . . At the end of five months I could read, the master said, 
“very well’, could write a pretty fair hand by a copy, had progressed in 
arithmetic to the double root of three, and had committed Webster’s 
spelling book entirely to memory.* 


In the War of 1812, he served during the years 1814-15 
in Captain Varner’s company, Colonel Freeman’s regiment, 
of General Floyd’s brigade of Dragoons. He had two per- 
iods of service, both short, with his marriage (already men- 
tioned) interposed between. At this time, he read medi- 
cine in a desultory way and, so far as I can discover, with- 
out any preceptor or advisor. He had always been inter- 
ested in medicine, and even at this time, when he had just 
reached his majority, looked forward to frontier practice. 


His life in Georgia was further diversified by the exper- 
iment of teaching a frontier school. In this experience are 
revealed Lincecum’s knowledge of human nature and his 
ability to adapt himself to circumstances. His account 
relates that 


... The country near the [Ocmulgee River, in Georgia] was densely 
settled. At a little gathering one day I heard some of the men say that 
the boys had turned out and ducked and abused . . . their schoolmaster 
so badly that he had quit the school. Some of the men remarked that 
their children were so bad that they feared that they could never find 
a man that would be able to manage them. . . . It struck me at once 
that this would be a more profitable employment than hunting and 
fishing, and I told [the school committee] to make out their articles .. . 
and tell me where and when to go and I would undertake it. . . 





*Autobiography, pp. 458-59, passim. 
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These children had been born and raised to the age I found them among 
the cows and drunken cowdrivers on the outer borders of the State, and 
they were positively the coarsest specimens of the human family I had 
ever seen. I saw very distinctly that no civil or ordinary means would 
be applicable to their conditions.* 


But the school turned out to be a great success.By the use 
of pupil self-government, suggested and planned by Lince- 
cum, and adopted by the school, the conditions were com- 
pletely changed; the school-directors sought to engage Lin- 
cecum permanently. 

In 1818 Gideon went to eastern Mississippi, on the Tom- 
bigbee River, near the site of the present town of Columbus. 
After building a house, he crossed the river to visit the 
Choctaws, a friendly tribe who had the reputation of being 
preéminently the agriculturists of the southern Indians. 
Lincecum possessed an unusual ability to learn Indian lan- 
guages. Both as frontiersman, and later as Indian trader (a 
role he assumed the next year), he made friends with the 
Indians, and became an authority in his day on their lan- 
guages and customs. We know from the Autobiography 
that he could use the Choctaw language with facility, and a 
note by Stephen Daggett? states that Dr. Lincecum spoke 
the Chickasaw language quite fluently, was well acquainted 
with the family of the leading man and chief councillor of 
the Chickasaw nation, and was familiar with the Chickasaw 
and Choctaw customs. He continued as Indian trader 
for a number of years, selling sugar, coffee, whiskey, and 
dry-goods, all brought by boat from Mobile. 

These events are of interest in a narrative of a naturalist 
in the making, although they do not aid in interpreting the 
man’s scientific work. The same may be said of Lince- 
cum’s multifarious political activities. In 1821 he was ap- 
pointed by the state legislature as Commissioner to organize 
Monroe County, Mississippi, and as Chief Justice of the 


*Autobiography, pp. 458-59. 
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county, with power to appoint ali other officers. He was 
the first postmaster at Columbus; and first Master of Col- 
umbus Lodge, No. 5, F. & A. M. None of these things 
helps to interpret the man as naturalist of the frontier. 
They do contribute, however, to an understanding of his 
many-sidedness and effectiveness. It is little wonder that 
when in 1830 (at the age of thirty-seven) he became a phy- 
sician, in the frontier manner of arrogating a title and hang- 
ing out a shingle, he met with immediate and assured suc- 
cess. 


Lincecum’s career as a physician is illustrative of the low 
estate of medicine on the frontier. In the older settlements 
the physician was trained under the apprentice system: by 
a process of “reading medicine” with a practitioner for a 
couple of years, followed in most cases by two years’ at- 


tendance on lectures at some medical school. At an earlier 
period in America, any physician could certify to the med- 
ical attainments of a neophyte, who, thus armed with his li- 
cense to kill or cure, set up in practice of his own. Lince- 
cum had neither preceptor nor formal training before he en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine. He tells us, in the early 
pages of the Autobiography, that in 1813-14 he was “con- 
fining himself entirely to the study of medicine”; and in 
1818 that he “could mix drugs and practice medicine as far 
as it was known in the interior of the country in those days.” 
In 1829 he began, however, seriously to consider the prac- 
tice of medicine, a hope whose fruition was deferred until 
next year, under conditions whose interest merits attention: 


I had, during my whole life, done all my reading in medical works, 
and knew all that had been published on that subject; and had felt seri- 
ously inclined to set up shop and try to make a living in that way. But 
I had no medicine nor the means to procure it. . . . I continued to hunt 
and spend my time in the woods, until about the first of August, 1830, 
. .. my nearest neighbor . . . sent for me to tell him what to do. He was 
very sick, and also considerably alarmed. He had some remnants of 

- medicine in his old medicine chest. I hunted amongst them, and finding 
* “some that suited his case, relieved him. . . . In the course of the night 
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he remarked to me, ““You know more about this disease and its antidotes 
than any of the doctors in this country, and I am surprised that you 
don’t get you some medicine and set up shop... .” Several other 
people encouraged me by assuring me that I should have their practice. 
Under these circumstances . . . I concluded to try it and . . . laid in 
$80 worth of drugs and furniture; . . . I was surprised at its being so 
much more than any doctor’s shop anywhere around. . . . The neighbors 
all flocked in to see the grand drug store, as they styled it, and they 
looked upon it as a perfect wonder. . . . It was soon widespread that 
I had more medicine than all the doctors in the country, and that the 
man who understood the profession well enough to apply all the reme- 
dies in that shop was no ordinary doctor.* 


His practice was extensive, and to a high degree success- 
ful. That he knew little of medicine as a science emerges 
clearly in many places in the Autobiography: in the self- 
assurance of the extract above, with its naive acceptance of 
popular judgement and approval; in his quarrels with fel- 
low practitioners; in his diatribes against the “allopathic 
physicians”, and “steam doctors”; and his final adoption of 
“botanical medicine”, and Indian herb-medicine, which he 
learned from the Alikchi Chito or “Great Indian Doctor” 
of the Choctaws. His remark in the Autobiography that 
he “had felt the need of good medical works written by 
Southern practitioners; all our medical books have been 
composed by Northern practitioners and their prescriptions 
really did not suit Southern complaints” illustrates the 
darkness like an incubus over the mind of a practitioner 
who for his day and place was an unusually enlightened 
man. ‘There is no question that among his fellow members 
of the profession he was the chief recipient of popular es- 
teem and approval. Among his medical associates at Col- 
ambus were Drs. S. B. Malone and Dabney Lipscomb, both 
of them educated under the preceptorial system. It was 
not until 1835, when Dr. S. S. Franklin, a graduate of Yale, 
with Greek and Latin and fluxions, and the recipient of a 
medical degree, came to set a new standard of medicai 
training in Columbus. One wonders what Lincecum’s re- 
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action was to the young Yalensian, with his new knowledge lif 
of the recent advances in medical practice, culled from sp 
findings of London hospital and Parisian Charité. de 

Most of Lincecum’s period of practice was in the town ju 
of Columbus, where he had among other associates such ter 
men as James T. Harrison, later a member of the Confed- pr 
erate Congress; Tilghman M. Tucker, Governor of Mississ- gr 


ippi in 1842, and Richard Barry, known to the honor of all 
Mississippians. Lincecum lived in Columbus until his de- 
parture for Texas in the year 1848, except for an interval 
during which he resided at Cotton Gin Port, a now-aband- 
oned town on the Tombigbee River not far from Columbus. 


V 
Lincecum visited Texas for the first time in 1835. He 
tells how it came about in the following narrative: 


At this period, 1834, people began to talk about what a fine country 
Texas was said to be. They had a great meeting on the subject and made 
up an emigration company which consisted of one hundred heads of 
families. ... [They appointed an exploring committee which] consisted 
of ten men, who were considered good judges of country, and whose 
veracity was reliable . . . [1 was] physician in the exploring party. 
. . - On the oth of January [1835] we set out. . . . We crossed the 
Tambecbee river at Cotton Gin Port ... and our progress was delayed 
two or three days on account of high water. The remainder of our 
journey to San Felipe in Texas was quite pleasant. . . . From San Felipe 
we went over to the Colorado, which we struck five or six miles above 
where Columbus [Texas] now [1871] stands. We turned up the 
Colorado and crossed it at a ferry .. . fifteen miles below where La 
Grange now stands. From there we continued up the country until we 
reached Bastrop. We remained several days at that place. The 4th of 
March came, and with it a severe norther that drifted the snow waist 
high against the back of our tent. . . . On the evening of the 9th we 
camped [within] two or three miles of the ferry on the Colorado that 
we crossed as we came out. [The committee decided they had seen 
enough of Texas.] My reply was, “No; I have seen nothing yet. I can- 
not consent to return until I make myself able to make a satisfactory 
report .. . of this great country.”* 


With the departure of his Mississippi friends Lincecum 
experienced the first pangs of loneliness that he felt in his 
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. life. But there was much to do: he had come to Texas to 
spy out the country, and in his independence of spirit, he 
determined not to return until he had arrived at a true 
judgment. His narrative of his Texas travels is full of in- 
terest, and will amply repay the reader. I condense the 


principal events of the account given in the Autobio- 
graphy: 
I mounted and rode up to Captain Burnham’s. . . and I very thank- 
fully accepted his kind proposition to make his house my home. I un- 
packed and deposited my luggage, turned my horses out on the prairies, 
and I was at home. .. . I did not, however, spend much time at Burn- 
hams’, I went to Texas to explore and make myself acquainted with 
everything that belonged to it; and to carry out that design, most of my 
time was consumed in traversing her vast grassy plains. I found no 
difficulties in procuring on the praries (sic) plenty of venison to subsist 
; on, and sometimes honey. I began my excursion trips by staying out a 
week the first experiment . . . [and on my return] remained with 
[Burnham] five or six days, answering his questions. But the weather 
[being] fine, I journeyed coastwise, examining the mouths of the rivers 
from Brazos to Aransas Bay. I was gone a fortnight this time. I 
lived plentifully all the while [off the country]. ... When I returned 
from this trip Burnham was pretty smartly out with me. He said he ex- 
pected me to stay with him and keep him company. Instead of that, he 
said I preferred lying out in the woods. He never saw such a man. 
No one else had ever done so in Texas. ‘““You must not try that again,” 
said he. “It is the time of year for them to come down, and the prairies 
are already full of Comanches. ... You are a strange man... and you 
will get killed sure.” ... I remained ten days with him that time... . 
But I had in my mind planned an extensive trip. . . . This time I tra- 
versed the country across the head branches of the Nevada and LaVaca, 
struck the San Marcos river at the place where it rushes out from be- 
neath the mountain, and traversed its beautiful valley to its junction 
with the Guadalupe. Crossing the Guadalupe I made my way south- 
ward, passing to the left of San Antonio [until I came to the Nueces 
River, when I turned northward to the future site of Fredericksburg] 
. . reached the Colorado river at Bastrop . . . remained only one day 
at Bastrop [and] in three days more I was safely landed at my friend 
Burnham’s on the fifty-fifth day since I had left him. . . . I remained 
with him three weeks. . . . I made one more trip of exploration, east 
of the Colorado. I examined the Little river country and continued up 
to the falls of the Brazos. ... [Arriving finally at San Felipe] I crossed 
3 the Brazos on the ferryboat . . . set forward, aiming for Gaines’ ferry on 
the Sabine. I averaged twenty-five miles a day. I had no path, and when 
I struck the Trinity river . . . constructed a raft . . . swam my horses 
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over . . . struck the road that crosses at Hickman’s ferry, seven miles 
below Gaines’ ferry [and after an absence of seven months, lacking 
four days, reached home.] .. . * 


While Lincecum was in Texas he located the league of 
land near Long Point that he entered for himself when he 
finally came to Texas to reside in 1848. The early Texan 
visit was not without novel and thrilling experiences. At 
one time Lincecum was captured by the Comanches, and 
taken to their camp. Of his escape he tells us that he first 
won the respect of the Indians by claiming to be a great 
medicine man with a medicine whose odor would destroy 
life (ammonia) and another (peppermint) whose taste or 
odor would restore life to the dead. After a few days of cap- 
tivity they gave him freedom to secure an important medic- 
inal plant growing near. “I left them promising to return in 
a few days,” says Lincecum. “I rode away slowly until I 
got out of sight and then, changing my course, rode rapidly 
all that night, all the next day and night, and until 12 
o’clock the day following. I did not stop two minutes at 
a time the whole route. I was greatly fatigued and my 
horse became so hungry that he would bite off the limbs of 
bushes as thick as my finger.” 


On his return to San Felipe Lincecum enlisted in Cap- 
tain Mosely Baker’s company of volunteers to meet the in- 
vading Mexicans, but because of the strong protests of other 
members of the company—Lincecum’s old friends and 
neighbors in Georgia and Mississippi, who knew of his wife 
and children at home—his name was later taken off the 
list. “Captain Baker assured me,” says Lincecum, “that 
as I had joined the first company of volunteers that had 
been raised in defence of the colony, and being fully com- 
petent to fill the office, there would be no opposition to my 
being surgeon-general to the forces that would occupy 
Texas west of the Brazos; that he was going to the conven- 
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tion, and that he intended to exert all his influence to ob- 
tain the appointment for me. He had no doubt of success.” 
The erasure of Lincecum’s name from the list grieved him 
greatly. ‘It was a sad night for me,” he records in his 
Autobiography, speaking of his departure from San Felipe 
de Austin. “I felt that it would have been better for me 
to remain.” When one recalls that Lincecum came from 
fighting stock one understands something of his chagrin and 
disappointment. 

Just how and when he began the systematic study of bot- 
any and zodlogy we cannot now learn. He had studied 
Indian herb-medicine with the Alikchi Chito in the early 
thirties, and in 1833-34, so he tells us in his Autobiography, 
began to study systematic botany. First mention of his col- 
lections appears in the account of his trip to Texas in 1835, 
when he gathered a good pack-horse-load to bring back 
with him to Mississippi. But not until his trip through 
West Texas in 1866, after the death of his wife, did he have 
another opportunity for extensive collecting. 


VI 


Lincecum undertook many studies concerning the natural 
history of Texas, and made for institutions and individuals 
extensive collections of Texas animals and plants. He 
seems to have become acquainted early with the well known 
botanist of a former generation, Dr. Elias Durand (1794- 
1873) of Philadelphia, with whom in 1861, in the Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of that city, Lin- 
cecum jointly published a paper entitled, “On a Collection 
of Plants from Texas.” He sent to Durand a collection of 
over a thousand specimens of Texas plants, which Durand 
in 1868 turned over to the Herbarium of the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris, with his own collection of ten thousand 
species of North American plants. In 1861 Lincecum pre- 
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sented a similar collection of more than a thousand speci- 
mens to the Philadelphia academy. * 

I have not been able to find evidence of Lincecum’s hav- 
ing corresponded with Dr. Asa Gray of Harvard or Dr. 
George Engelmann, of Saint Louis, chief mentors and 
counsellors of Texas botanists of that day. His chief de- 
pendence seems to have been placed on Durand and S. B. 
Buckley (a weak reed, it would appear), the latter of 
whom, in true form, named a familiar species of Heltan- 
thus by the new genus-name Linsecomia—obsolete in the 
nomenclature, of course. 


In 1867, when the heavy hand of Reconstruction was laid 
on Texas, Lincecum decided to leave the country, as did 
other friends and neighbors. Before he left he sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution the collections which he had made 
in late 1866, on a trip through twenty-two counties of West 
Texas. “Fourteen different accessions were received from 
Dr. Lincecum, the first being in 1867 and the last in 1874,” 
says Dr. A. Wetmore, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsoni- 
an Institution. ‘The material consisted of mammals, fos- 
sils, shells, birds, insects, alcoholic specimens, and one negro 
skull, and we have letters from Dr. Lincecum transmitting 
the majority of them.” Some of the letters were worked 
over in 1874 for publication and printed in the eighth vol- 
ume of the American Naturalist. To Charles Darwin in 
1860 he sent a large collection of Texan ants and other Hy- 
menoptera, together with notes on their habits; and re- 
ceived in reply, says Lincecum, “one of the most polite let- 
ters I ever received”. A great collection of Texan butter- 
flies—two thousand specimens, he says—were sent to some 
New York natural history society, whose identification es- 
capes me. All fields of natural history intrigued him; 





* Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1861, p. §37. 


+ Lincecum went from Texas to Tuxpan, Mexico. He was in Mexico from 1868 to 
1872, but returned to Long Point before his death in 1874. 
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mussel-shells, fossils, plants, birds — all were grist to his 
mill. But of course, his great work on Texan natural his- 
tory, for which he ence was well known, was on the Agri- 
cultural- or Red ant. 


The country in the neighborhood of the now-abandoned 
town of Long Point, Washington County, Texas, to which 
Lincecum moved on his arrival in Texas in 1848, showed a 
great abundance of colonies of the harvesting or agricul- 
tural-ant. Every Texas boy knows the familiar mounds, 
frequent enough in woodland, cotton patch, or grassland. 
For the rest of his life Lincecum observed the habits of this 
most interesting creature. In 1859 he called attention of S. 
B. Buckley to the ant and its behavior, and in 1860 the lat- 
ter published the first notice of the occurrence of harvest- 
ing ants in North America. Lincecum then laid before 
Charles Darwin his observations on the ant, and Darwin 
communicated them to the Linnean Society of London, in 
a note read in April, 1861.* Certain of Lincecum’s conclu- 
sions (such as that the ants plant a certain kind of grass on 
their mounds, for use as food), together with his unfortun- 
ate tendency to personalize their behavior, led Forel to say 
in his Les Fourmis de la Suisse: “These observations, al- 
though reported by Charles Darwin, inspire little confi- 
dence in me.” 


Dr. H. C. McCook, whose excellent work on the “Agri- 
cultural-Ant of Texas” is familiar to all entomologists, 
himself a student of note of ant-behavior, tells in his book 
of the reception that Lincecum’s observations met with at 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. After the 
appearance of the Linnean Society paper, Lincecum in 
1866 published another on the same subject in the Proceed- 
ings of the Philadelphia Academy. McCook, referring to 
Forel’s criticism, says: 


—_—— 





* Published in their Journal of Proceedings (zodl.), vol. vi, 1862. 
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The doubt which is thus raised is a fair index of the state of mind which 
I found to exist among the older members of the Philadelphia Academy, 
who had more or less knowledge of the author, and the origin of the 
paper above referred to. While it was believed that there was some basis 
of fact in the communications made, they were thought to contain much 
that was fanciful, and, indeed, a shadow of doubt rested upon the whole. 
. .. The original manuscripts of this paper, as well as [others] ... 
were in the hands of . . . the American Entomological Society. Mr. 
Cresson kindly placed these manuscripts in my hands. They were care- 
fully read, and the reason for the suspicion with which they had been 
viewed was everywhere quite manifest. The venerable writer had many 
peculiar notions about society, religion, and the genus homo generally, 
which he could not refrain from thrusting—in the most untimely man- 
ner and objectionable words—into the midst of his notes. These idio- 
syncrasies, together with some peculiarities of spelling, grammar, and 
rhetoric more original than regular, had evidently raised in the minds 
of officers and members of the Academy a question, not as to the in- 
tegrity of the author, but as to his accuracy as an observer. . . . The 
unpublished papers in my hands have been freely used in the prepara- 
tion of this work, and have contributed some valuable facts. 


The result of McCook’s work in the field was a general 
corroboration of Lincecum’s observations, with some correc- 


tion of erroneous interpretations. As McCook says, 


. . . The observations of Dr. Lincecum were, in many important 
points, confirmed during that visit, and thus a strong degree of au- 
thenticity given to other facts (sic) recorded by him which I was not 
so fortunate as to note. 


McCook, in his chapter on “Migrations and Move- 
ments”, publishes from Lincecum’s manuscripts an interest- 
ing record of the partial migration of a large ant-colony or 
“formicary”, and shows that he had come independently to 
a knowledge of the well-known ant habit of compelling fel- 
low-colonists to join a migratory movement determined 
upon by one part of the community. Lincecum, says Mc- 
Cook in this connection, “expresses himself in the language 
of personification, which is usual with him. Indeed, he 
evidently believed the ants to have quite as high a social or- 
ganization as man, and not infrequently stops in his manu- 
script to assert the superiority of the emmet faculties and 
administration of affairs over those of the ‘genus homo’ .” 
At page 152 of his book McCook quotes from Lincecum in 
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illustration of this point, showing how the old physician be- 
lieved the ants had political affiliations, governmental or- 
dinances, and so forth. ‘They conceal the entrance of a 
new city (formicary) until they consider themselves sufh- 
ciently strong,” Lincecum says in his final paper (1874) 
on the agricultural-ant. A “dissolute course” of life on the 
part of the males, according to the old doctor, resulted in 
their dying off in great numbers; while the following extract 
will illustrate still further the doctor’s tendency to accord 
intelligence of a high order to insects: 


There are many other interesting achievements performed by this saga- 
cious race of insects. I have recently discovered a great difference in their 
mental operations and capacities. Individuals there are which possess 
great intellectual superiority to the common laboring classes, which is 
manifested in the fact that they assume the leadership in all their im- 
portant public works and army movements. Some are much more 
sagacious and cautious in avoiding traps and dangerous contrivances 
set for them by the scarcely superior human genus. One of our Ger- 
mans invented a very destructive ant trap. It is set over the entrances 
to their city, and is so contrived, that going or coming it is sure to entrap 
them; but not all of them. Occasionally a well formed fellow is ob- 
served to arrive at the top of the precipice, where he stops and gravely 
surveys the awful abyss below, filled with frantic and terribly dis- 
tressed thousands—who have incautiously precipitated themselves into 
inevitable ruin—and after viewing the dreadful and disastrous condition 
of his fellow-laborers, he seems to understand the true nature of the 
misfortune, and turning from the irremediable calamity, hastens down 
the inclined plane into the grass weeds, beyond the reach of further 
observation.* 
Naturally, such writing raised acute objection among many 
scientists. 
Vil 
Dr. Lincecum came from a stock noted for strength and 
hardiness. His father, so he tells us in the Autobiography, 
was a large, powerful man, six feet high, and weighing in 
the prime of life 200 pounds. Gideon seems to have re- 
sembled his father in these respects. He was of the same 
height and weight, with a commanding figure. He already 


possessed a patriarchal beard of snowy whiteness when he 


oe 


* Amer. Nat., 8: 517, 1874. 
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left Mississippi for Texas, as a crayon portrait of him 
hanging in the lodge-room of a Masonic lodge in Columbus 
now shows. He was ofa florid complexion, and an oil por- 
trait in Hempstead, Texas, shows his eyes to have been 
rather a clear, light blue. 

In some ways he was a trial to his neighbors, especially 
the elect. He was in religious opinion rather free: one old 
gentleman of high character in Cotton Gin Port, a devout 
Methodist, always characterized him as “infidel”. His zest 
for life often led him to unconventional behavior. Thus 
a writer in the Dallas Daily Herald, of date December 12, 
1874, tells how 


... In Mexico, he stated to Hon. John H. Brown, that for fifty-eight 
years, at daylight, on each Christmas morning, he had stood in the door, 
barefooted, in his night-close (sic), and played the Scottish air of Killy 
Kranky, and that on forty-eight of these occasions he had used the vio- 
lin then in his possession, made to order for him in Paris, in 1820, 
whereupon he [played] the piece in his own hospitable home, opposite 
the city of Tuxpan. He was then seventy-five, and on his birthnight, 
a few nights before, he had been fire-hunting, killed a dear (sic) and 
carried it home on his shoulders, a distance of two or three miles. 


His grandson, Dr. Addison L. Lincecum, of El Campo, 
Texas, says in further description of the naturalist*: 


Gideon Lincecum was. . . a very excellent violinist, and at his death his 
violin was at his request buried with him. In 1917 just before I went 
to France with the army I was in Tuxpan, Mexico, studying the Anoph- 
eline family of Mosquitoes; and while there I became acquainted with 
an old Indian who was mozo for Grandfather while he was [living 
there]. This old Indian told me that “El Doctora” spent his moonlight 
nights on the river playing his fiddle and communing with nature, and 
that he was very regular in his daily program, would arise at daybreak, 
play a Scotch air on his fiddle and then take a plunge in the river. When 
the natives found out that I was the grandson of him, I became also a 
native and was treated most courteously and with some degree of rev- 
erence. 

About thirty-five years ago, I was camped in the river bottom in 
Washington county, and an old fellow came to camp for a visit. I was 
lying on my blanket watching a bird attempt to carry material up into 





*Personal information. 1 am further obligated, in the preparation of this sketch 
to the kind aid of Geo. W. Leftwich, Esq., of Aberdeen, Miss.; to Dr. John H. 
Barnhart, Bibliographer of the New York Botanical Garden; and especially to Mr. 
E. W. Winkler, Librarian of the University of Texas. 
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a tree for nest-building purposes, and commented on its persistence. The 
old fellow remarked, “We uster have an old fool here who would spend 
a week watching that bird.” Later he told me that he referred to Dr. 
Gid Lincecum, and when I told him the doctor was my grandfather, 
he terminated his visit. 


Such bits of reminiscence suggest the manner of Lince- 
cum’s later life, up until his death (of paralysis) Novem- 
ber 28, 1874, at Long Point. Rough, untrained, sometimes 
uncouth, this brave old man held to the even tenor of his 
way. In reviewing his life, one marvels not that he ac- 
complished so little, but that he did so much. The genera- 
tion that knew him as physician and as naturalist is fast 
passing; only here and there are those who were acquainted 
with him, who could appreciate the disadvantages of train- 
ing and environment under which he worked. In the light 
of all that can be learned of his career, one can only repeat: 
it is cause for wonder not that he did so little but that he 
accomplished so much. 












WHAT IS A LIBERAL: 


By Joun C. GRANBERY 


SUBSCRIBE for three magazines, each claiming to 
I be national in scope and liberal in sentiment. During 

the presidential campaign last fall one supported Smith, 
one Hoover, and the other Thomas. Each claimed, of course, 
to be loyal to the principles of liberalism. 

I had thought I was a liberal. But the discovery of so 
many persons of widely different sentiments and attitudes 
making the same claim has caused me in the year that has 
elapsed to examine further into the matter with a little more 
care. In the first place, I may put forth my own reasons for 
regarding myself as a liberal. The word comes from the 
Latin /iber, free, by which I take it that a liberal is free, 
not servile, not bound by external authority, as, for ex- 
ample, orthodox tenets and established forms in political and 
religious life. Having always been independent in opinion, 
whether political, theological, educational, or what-not, I 
supposed I was liberal. Perhaps I have no right to be the 
judge in my own case. If those who know me have found me 
to be other than generous, broad-minded, catholic, and free 
from bigotry, then I have no right to be considered a liberal. 

The tree is known by its fruits; the liberal is proved by his 
conduct. All my life I have been in bad with the ecclesias- 
tical authorities and traditionalists who emphasize conform- 
ity to creed and custom; and as the years pass it gets no bet- 
ter. True it is that church leaders and church members have 
changed, but I too have been changing; and the rock of of- 
fense never was so much this or that belief as a fundamental 
difference in attitude, an assertion on my part to the right 
of open-mindedness toward everything. 

In the field of politics I began by bolting. All that I had 
been able to learn about political economy made Mr. Bryan’s 
free-silver proposition seem to me utterly unsound in eco- 
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nomics and in morals. Thus it happened that in a Southern 
state where the Democratic party was virtually undisputed, 
I threw myself heartily into the organization of a third party 
of “sound-money” Democrats. That was of course in 1896; 
but I hope I have not been less independent since. 

Liberalism in the political field finds expression in the 
Bill of Rights of the American Constitution and in similar 
statements in the constitutions of virtually all the states. The 
First Amendment to our Federal Constitution provides as 
follows: “Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or of 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

There is, for example, the question of censorship. A doc- 
trine is advocated to the effect that the provisions of the Bill 
of Rights are to be disregarded in times of national peril or 
exigency; but a genuine liberal can see no greater peril than 
that of submitting abjectly to the abrogation of the basic 
rights to a free conscience, a free press, and free spech. 
“They that can give up essential liberty to obtain a little 
temporary safety, deserve neither liberty nor safety,” said 
Benjamin Franklin. “I would rather be exposed to the in- 
conveniences attending too much liberty than those attend- 
ing too small a degree of it,” said Jefferson. Shortly after the 
World War I was in a group of university professors who 
were strongly condemning the censorship. I agreed with 
them, explaining how bitterly I resented the censorship dur- 
ing the war, when I was overseas; the news was colored to 
make our enemy all black and ourselves all white, and we 
were not permitted to write back home the truth. My friends 
hurriedly explained that they thought censorship during the 
war was all right—they meant in times of peace! 

During the nineteenth century liberalism had a pretty 
definite connotation. It stood for /atssez-faire, free competi- 
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tion, equality of opportunity, removal of special privileges 
and inequalities, the chance of every man to rise to the top. 
Belief in progress through advance of scientific knowledge 
and development of industry was strong. We think especially 
of that apostle of liberalism in this form, Herbert Spencer, 
who believed in evolution as rooted in the very course of 
nature, and of progress as not an accident but a necessity. 
We recall how Tennyson gave poetic expression to this op- 
timism. Then there came another apostle of liberalism, John 
Stuart Mill. For him it is the function of government to 
guard liberty of thought and action, but his sympathy with 
the rising social forces of the new day led him also in the 
direction of economic collectivism. Liberals have come to 
see the inadequacy and folly of an extreme Jaissez-faire pol- 
icy, which in the last analysis means anarchy. But there is no 
good reason why the present-day liberal should not continue 
to hold to the principle of free trade and to hope for a world 
system of economy on that basis, though he will find no com- 
fort in either of the major political parties. Certainly he will 
not abandon the nineteenth-century cosmopolitanism, with 
its splendid internationalism based on recognition of nation- 
ality broadly considered. 


In the religious field also liberalism came to have a fairly 
definite meaning. In the Church of England the liberals 
were the Broad Church party, while both liberals and others 
were found in the nonconforming bodies. There was a vig- 
orous liberal movement in the Roman Catholic Church un- 
der the name of modernism, in connection with which the 
names of Loisy and Leroy in France and George Tyrrell 
in Great Britain come to mind; but the movement was sup- 
pressed by Pius X in 1907. The latest division along this line 
in America is that in Protestantism between Fundamental- 
ists and Modernists. For the purpose of identifying the lib- 
erals, however, the distinction is unsatisfactory, because in 
the public mind each group stands more or less definitely 
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for a certain set of theological opinions. The attitude and 
body of doctrine of the Fundamentalists are specific enough, 
and if we could understand that the essential mark of a Mod- 
ernist is not belief in any set of doctrines but a free attitude 
of mind, then he might qualify as a liberal. But such is not 
always the meaning of Modernism. 


Then there are many kindly spirits who do not want to 
persecute anybody, and who think they are liberals; their 
aims are wholly constructive, and they do not want to put 
restrictions on anybody’s thinking. However, theologically 
they agree almost wholly with the Fundamentalists; allow- 
ing liberty to others, they appear to remain themselves bound 
to dogmatism and superstition. I think we can say this, that 
they have a better claim to being considered liberals than a 
host of others who loudly proclaim their liberalism at the 
same time that they denounce as narrow and bigoted and 
superstitious and ridiculous all who do not agree with them- 
selves. That is indeed a genuine and a courageous tolerance 
which will countenance and have patience with those whose 
sentiments run counter to its own most profound convic- 
tions. But the boasted tolerance that is another name for 
the indifferentism of those who profess not to believe in any- 
thing very strongly is of no high value. Things worth while 
are accomplished by those who belie-":. 

It may help to clarify the matter if we look into the mean- 
ing of certain words. A conservative is one who would pre- 
serve whatever there is of value in that which is already 
established as forms, ideas, and institutions. He realizes that 
before we can keep up with the times we must catch up with 
them. When he clings to ideas and forms that have outlived 
their usefulness, of course he becomes no longer a true con- 
servative but a reactionary. But conservatism is a force in 
society of abiding value. The radical is the individual who 
goes to the root (radix ) of the matter ; he is not satisfied with 
superficial, half-way measures, but insists that we be thor- 
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oughgoing and stop not short of the ultimate source and goal. 
He is the true “fundamentalist”. If he would destroy that 
which is of value and ought to be preserved, if he advocates 
sweeping changes that are unwise, unwholesome, and out of 
relation to important facts and the whole situation, then he 
becomes an extremist. 


The psychology of the situation is clear. We may think of 
culture as a means whereby man adjusts himself to his en- 
vironment. When once the adjustment is effected, there is 
a tendency to invest behavior-patterns with sanctity. Once 
culture-forms have become static, there is a reluctance to 
change. The community decrees that what is new and strange 
must not be tolerated. But timidity before the unfamiliar 
disappears when knowledge is diffused, especially in a world 
ruled by science. People are becoming accustomed to the 
upsetting of long-established beliefs and customs. The fact 
that the word “evolution” fills with horror the souls of many 
good people has become a subject of joking. Yet the mention 
of Socialism and Communism by an alarmist at the luncheon 
club still strikes terror into the heart of the substantial busi- 
ness man. 

There is then in every society a strong conservatism which 
is founded on an emotional attachment to established insti- 
tutions, and which constitutes a bulwark against change. On 
the other hand, in a society that is changing so rapidly as 
ours there is also a disdain for tradition and an uncritical 
acceptance of and preference for that which is new. Few 
people are willing to be considered old-fogy and behind the 
times. Thus sensational and raw speakers and writers gain 
an importance to which their merits do not entitle them, 
while the most ignorant agitators come into prominence from 
the fact that they have been robbed of constitutional guaran- 
tees of freedom of speech and press. 


Likewise the professed liberal has no difficulty in finding 
much to condemn and ridicule in what goes by the name 
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of “patriotism”, with its jingoism and imperialism. So-called 
patriotic societies have indeed made themselves ridiculous 
with their blacklists and hostility to liberal thought. But 
many who consider themselves liberal manifest a bias of anti- 
patriotism; for them everything here in America is crude; 
there is little to praise, and nothing seems to give them more 
pleasure than to run down their own country. 


Certainly if there is any prominent writer in America who 
is illiberal and prejudiced it is H. L. Mencken. He glories 
in his dislikes. He is honest enough not even to claim to be 
a liberal; indeed, he repudiates liberalism in favor of liber- 
tarianism. He accuses liberalism of an irrational belief in 
law, which he considers a superstition that has too long 
cursed the human race, and thinks that until we get rid of 
it civilization has no chance. He selects Woodrow Wilson 
as the perfect pattern of a liberal and a witch-burner, and 
the Ku Klux Klan as the archetype of militant liberalism. 
Mencken criticizes a well-known weekly which claims to 
be the champion of the liberals because it occasionally speaks 
respectfully of persons with whose views Mencken himself 
violently disagrees. His candor is to be commended. 


The weekly in question is ably written and edited, and 
performs a national service; but of all the magazines for 
which I subscribe, including several denominational papers, 
itis the most illiberal and intolerant of difference of opinion. 
One of its worst traits is that it is bitterly sectional. But it 
honestly thinks that all of this is liberalism. Another weekly 
for which I subscribe takes itself to be the leading exponent 
of liberal thought in the religious field, and it probably is. 
But not much can find expression in its pages outside of its 
own point of view or from a source outside of its own circle 
of the elect. For example, the editor specializes in a pet 
method of bringing about world peace. Almost any person, 
prominent or inconsequential, who endorses that plan be- 
comes a hero, a pioneer, a prophet, while the name of Wood- 
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row Wilson, for whom the editor evidently has an aversion, 
is studiously avoided. No communication pointing out, even 
incidentally, the editor’s bias, can find its way into print or 
even receive a personal acknowledgment. The magazine is 
liberal, except where its prejudices are involved. 

Then there is Senator Norris, whom a group of professed 
liberals take as their political champion, and who bolted the 
Republican nominee for president in favor of the Demo- 
cratic nominee. He assumes that all who followed that course 
were independent, liberal, and progressive, while those 
who left the Democratic nominee in favor of the Republican 
were illiberal, bigoted, and motivated by unworthy consid- 
erations. 

Thus we all have our emotional complexes. We all want 
the maximum of personal freedom, the largest possible 
measure of liberty of thought and action. None wishes to be 
narrow, bigoted, and intolerant. We will even subscribe to 
Mencken’s libertarian creed, that men are happiest and 
safest not when they are rigorously policed, but when they 
are free. But liberals, instead of identifying liberalism with 
any one set of beliefs, whether radical or conservative, may 
adopt the sentiment of Voltaire, which was something like 
this: I do not believe a word you say, but I will fight to the 
death for your right to say it. 
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“QUEEN OF THE VALLEY” 


By ALEXANDRE HoGcuE 


LEAR water rushes over the flat stone bottom of a 
beautiful little river in Central Texas — like water 
running eight to ten inches deep over the entire 
width of a paved highway. It flows between steep bluffs, big 
trees, and wooded hills. The Indians called the river 
Paluxi,* which is by interpretation, “Queen of the Valley”. 


Later, when the Spaniards came, they too liked the coun- 
try and approved the Indian name. They saw the valley in 
spring, when every living thing seemed to be intoxicated 
by the fragrance of flowers and blossoming trees. And they 
called the great valley of the river to which the Paluxi is 
tributary “Brazos de Dios”, because here they seemed to 
nestle in the very arms of God. 


When it is a raging torrent this old river becomes a ter- 
rible god, concealing under its red waters unseen dangers 
of deep holes and quicksand. Those who venture into it then 
may sink and struggle out of sight, just as the clear waters 
of the Paluxi struggle to keep on top but finally fold under 
—the “Queen of the Valley” in the “Arms of God”. 


Pioneers came; and the town that grew on the banks of 
the Paluxi finally became known as Glen Rose. These peo- 
ple built solid homes of native stone, hand-hewn timbers, 
and riven shingles. But when pioneering days passed, those 
who followed lacked the poetic natures of their predeces- 
sors. “Brazos de Dios” was shortened to the meaningless 
“Brazos”, and the meaning of ‘“Paluxi” was forgotten. 


*Research of Judge William E. Muse of Glen Rose has established the fact that 
the Indian word was originally transliterated with an “i” instead of a “y” as is the 
tendency at present. 














OLD MILL AT GLEN ROSE 
BY E. G. EISENLOHR 
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Soon the country was found to be underlaid with mineral 
waters — bearing iron, magnesia, and sulphur — which 
would gush forth from wells without the aid of pumps. 
Word traveled fast. People came from far and near to par- 
take of the health-giving waters; thousands have gone away 
to spread the news of miraculous cures. Here at last was a 
panacea for all human ills. 

Glen Rose, being without railroads, grew in charm until 
the automobile began to bring in people who were thinking 
in terms of modern standardization. At first wooden and 
tin lean-to fronts and awnings were built to cover the beau- 
tiful native stone fronts of the business buildings. Later 
other merchants painted the fronts of their buildings or tore 
the walls down and replaced velvety stone with cold, char- 
acterless brick. Glen Rose was beginning to lose her 
charm. 

A prominent citizen, whose people were pioneers, once 
pleaded with a newer citizen not to rebuild his store-front 
with brick, but could not convince him. Today the back of 
the building is still beautiful, but the front is atrocious. A 
new “modern” hotel is a sore spot in the town because its 
exterior might as well be in any one of hundreds of other 
drab, standardized towns. Its builders had a rare opportu- 
§ nity, but they lacked vision. The interiors of such buildings 
can be the last word in modern equipment, yet leave the 
exterior appropriate to the character of the town. 

A sanitarium, a garage, residences, and other buildings, 
even a hot-dog stand, have been constructed recently of pet- 
tified wood and other lovely stones that abound in these once 
undersea hills. This is a novel idea which is growing with- 
out any reference to architectural tradition or precedent. 
These solid structures are built well up to the roof—then 
they are covered with a cheap composition which looks 
like flimsy colored paper tacked over pasteboard. The 
tugged motif would be complete if this composition roof- 
ing might be retained for efficiency, but covered with hand- 
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riven, clapboard shingles. Too, the roof should be steeper 
and the eaves narrower. 

I hope this movement in building may indica‘%e that Glen 
Rose is becoming conscious of her waning charm and that 
she realizes she has a heritage to preserve and pass on, 
just as Santa Fé did. Robert Henri years ago predicted the 
Santa Fé of today, which has done away with the atrocious 
bungalow and the imitations of New York brown-stone 
fronts which some people were visionless enough to build. 
Glen Rose has this opportunity in the use of native motifs 
and materials which might make her one of the most dis- 
tinctive towns in the Southwest. 

For years artists have come to Glen Rose to paint: in 
the last few years they have been coming in increasing num- 
bers. A few are now planning to build studios there. Once 
that begins, there will be many others to follow; and some 
day, as is the case with Santa Fé and Taos, the location of 
Glen Rose, because of widely exhibited paintings, may be 
known without the appendage of Texas. 

Dallas has tried repeatedly to maintain a sight-seeing bus 
for visitors, but the project has always failed because ther 
is nothing to show the passengers except evidences of com- 
mercial enterprise. Thirty years of effort have built upa 
valuable art collection in Dallas, but no museum in which 
to house the treasures. Houston built a fine museum, and 
now its Chamber of Commerce is proud to admit that the 
resulting notice the city receives elsewhere is worth ten times 
the amount spent on an advertising campaign. 

But what does that have to do with Glen Rose? Just this 
Before the Civil War a pioneer named Somervell came 
down from Granbury with his slaves and built a flour mill 
which received power from the Paluxi River. Its walls of 
irregular stone were built five feet thick at the base, and the 
great handmade oak and cedar beams of the interior were 
joined solidly with mortise and tenon keyed with wooden 
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pegs. The roof was covered with hand-riven shingles. On 
the third floor loopholes pointed downward for protection 
against the Indians. Today the arch is without its water- 
wheel and the race is dry; but they still tell of the activities 
which once prevailed there. The building is a museum 
piece in itself. 

Every artist who sees this old building is struck by the 
possibilities it offers as a little museum. The top floor could 
be used as two large studios, the rent from which would 
help to lessen the expense. I believe Judge William E. 
Muse of Glen Rose could easily be shown the appropriate- 
ness of the building as a permanent home for the art objects 
he has collected from all over the world. This would be 
not only a permanent memorial to his name, but also a 
source of endless pleasure to the thousands who summer 
in Glen Rose each year. 

With this collection as a beginning the trustees of the 
museum would find the artists ready to lend and in some 
cases to give their work for an exhibition which would be 
constantly changing. But the primary duty of the museum 
should be the encouragement of home crafts, a venture to 
which the extension workers of the State of Texas would 
gladly lend aid and advice. This would tend to revive in- 
terest in hooked rugs, knitted bedspreads, homespun mate- 
tials, needlework, weaving, by holding exhibitions and cre- 
ating a spirit of pride in such handiwork before these crafts 
die out completely and are lost to the world of art. 

Such a procedure was followed in Czechoslovakia, and 
today the world crowds at her tiny door to purchase the 
lovely examples of her crafts. The Santa Fé Museum has 
done the same thing with the native Indian and Spanish 
crafts; Kentucky is reviving the interest of the moun- 
taineer; and there are numerous other examples of simi- 
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lar movements. But always they must center around an out. 
let—a museum and a directing hand. 

In addition, the old mill would be a logical place to house 
the best of the prehistoric wonders which abound in the 
region, such as the great bones dug out of gravel pits and 
the dinosaur tracks found imprinted in the stone of several 
near-by creek beds. Thieves, vandals, and erosion have done 
their damage; sooner or later there will be no more tracks of 
the “terrible lizards” left at Glen Rose, where they belong. 
And then while museums in other parts of the world 
proudly display such fossils, Glen Rose will be sadly cha- 
grined at her stupidity. 

The ground around the old flour mill is an excellent site 
for a little park sloping down to the river. To such a park 
the old Booker cabin near the square, which may be torn 
away any day, should be moved and restored as a memorial 
to the first settlers. 

One may drive through hundreds of towns without find- 
ing anything to impress them on the mind. All have the 
same kinds of buildings built of the same kinds of lumber, 
corrugated iron, and brick, which in turn were produced by 
the same pattern machines. Standardization and character 
do not go hand in hand. There is no excuse for anythiag 
but stone buildings in Glen Rose; the town can be brought 
into harmony with its traditions and its environment with 
less expense than would be required by using standardized 
materials. 

In the future I see Glen Rose as a quiet town where peo- 
ple may go to rest undisturbed by the noise of other places, 
without even the clang of a locomotive or a factory whistle. 
I see the many sanitariums still facing the main street but 
provided with quiet back yards sloping down the clean, 
well kept banks of the Paluxi, where patients may lounge 
about in the cool shade of great trees instead of being forced 
as at present to sit on the hot front porch and gape at the 
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OLD HOUSES 
BY E. G. EISENLOHR 
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endless string of cars passing on the highway only twenty 


feet away. 


Many people in Glen Rose complain that they are too 
poor to do anything with their natural assets; yet all that 
is needed is a rake, a hoe, and a garden hose, together with 
a committee of public-spirited citizens whose duty it would 
be to acquaint those who wish to build in the community 
with the economy and beauty of native materials—to spread 
the idea until every resident of Somervell County is proud 
that Glen Rose, fitting completely into her setting, really 


is the “Queen of the Valley”. 


NOTES AND REVIEWS 


A NEW GALLERY FOR TAOS 


URIO shops seem to spring up 
overnight in New Mexico: 
here today, gone tomorrow. Visitors 
in Taos the past summer noticed 
several changes and additions to the 
list, most intriguing of which is the 
shop established by the Spanish and 
Indian Trading Company and man- 
aged by Mrs. Kenneth M. Adams. 
Realizing that the artists have 
been responsible for the fame of 
Taos, the company has wisely estab- 
lished “The Artists’ Gallery” in 
connection with the usual sort of 
Indian and Spanish arts and crafts 
display. With the artists as a draw- 
ing card location has meant little. 
Off the Plaza in a place which is 
often muddy, the shop has neverthe- 
less had no lack of visitors. 

The almost defunct Taos Society 
of Artists was a club of a sort; but 
this is the first time a selected group 
of artists has been displayed in Taos 
in a business-like way. Looking over 
the exhibit, one readily realizes that 
the selection is refreshingly youth- 


ful; in some cases youthful in age, 
in others youthful in spirit. 

With the exception of Walter 
Ufer, the group represents varying 
degrees of modern tendencies. A 
painter so conservative as Ufer 
seems out of place. The only reason 
for his presence seems to be that 
conversationally he is in accord 
with modern ideas. But why advo 
cate one thing and paint another? 
Certainly his thorough method of 
painting commands admiration on 
its own account. 

Ernest L. Blumenschein and 
Victor Higgins, besides being in 
sympathy with the modern spirit, 
lean somewhat in that direction in 
their work. I sense in them no in- 
congruity between attitude and at- 
tainment. Avowedly semi-modern, 
they stand their ground consistently. 


The others seem more closely re 
lated to one another. Andrew Das 
burg, god of some of the young 
moderns of Taos, is basking in the 
security of an established interna 
tional reputation. Two years 40, 
after he had won an important 
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prize at the Carnegie International, 
his New York show was a complete 
gil-out and netted him no mean 
purse. And, speaking of the Car- 
negie International, Ward Lock- 
wood has a painting in the present 
showing at Pittsburgh. Lockwood 
deserves admiration, too, because of 
his quiet, unassuming demeanor— 
completely without undue  self- 
esteem. 

Kenneth Adams, yet in his early 
thirties, is an old-timer in Taos be- 
cause of his very early start at paint- 
ing. Character studies of Indians 
and Taos Valley types predominate 
in his work. I remember with 
pleasure his delineation of a wrink- 
led, wizened old Mexican woman 
sated with her gnarled hands res® 
ing on her lap. 

Dorothy Brett and _ Eleanora 
Kissel are alike in sex only. Their 
work is as different as day and 
night. Miss Kissell is particularly at 
home in still-life, but is steadily 
proving herself adept at handling 
figure compositions. Miss Brett de- 
picts Indian ceremonials and games 
with a sort of Persian sophistica- 
tion. 

Howard Cook works entirely in 
the graphic media, producing an 
astounding number of lithographs, 
etchings, and wood blocks. Richard 
Crisler and Loren Mozley, the 
youngest of the group, approach 
their work with youthful zest. Cris- 
ler, a Dallas boy, has just turned 
twenty-one, but as a painter he is 
mature beyond his years. He 
dropped into Taos at sixteen and 
has been there almost censtantly 
since. That Crisler is an untiring 
worker accounts in part for his re- 
markable progress. The Houston 
Museum has booked him for a one- 
man show in November, 1930. 
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We do not see enough of the 
Taos painters in Texas. I hope to 
see this whole group of eleven pre- 
sented soon in Dallas and other 
cities of the state. 

ALEXANDRE Hocue. 


FAIR PARK ART EXHIBIT 


THE STATE Fair OF TEXAS 
October, 1929 


F it does nothing else, the State 
Fair of Texas concentrates a 
great number of people and literally 
forces them to see what is doing in 
the state: there is no more auspi- 
cious time and place to confront the 
public with the arts. Each year the 
Art Department of the State Fair 
assembles a loan collection of paint- 
ings, sculpture, and objets d'art. 

The Forty-fourth Exhibition was 
not just another collection of art; it 
was, as well, an index to the devel- 
opment of taste and toleration in lo- 
cal circles. For the past few years 
the selection of works has been en- 
trusted to Mrs. George K. Meyer, 
and she has discharged her difficult 
task in an open and understanding 
manner. So it was that through the 
current show visitors to the exhibi- 
tion were at least exposed to some 
of the best of contemporary paint- 
ing. 

In the large number of pictures 
was a generous sprinkling of “mod- 
ern” pieces. It was surprising to see 
how the public, when not warned 
beforehand, took to styles of paint- 
ing the counterparts of which in lit- 
erature or social procedure would 
have been snubbed with a provincial 
snort. More interest was evinced in 
the rather ultra-ultra work of Luigi 
Lucioni than in the conservative 
canvases of such academicians as 


Wayman Adams, Emil Carlsen. 
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Luis Mora, and Chauncey Ryder. 
As little as it may have been no- 
ticed, this phenomenon was an ar- 
tistic victory. For what sincere peo- 
ple call modern art is really not 
modern at all, but a timeless search- 
ing in creative thought, expressed in 
this instance with paint—and I for 
one can see neither searching nor 
creative thought in the works of the 
majority of performers with the 
brush who paint pretty pictures. 

Such an aside is not pointless, for 
Lucioni, George Luks, Glenn Cole- 
man, Schnakenberg, John Sloan, 
Alexandre Hogue, Olin Travis (in 
his figure pieces), and Ralph Jester 
(in sculpture), show in their works 
exhibited that they are not afraid to 
tamper with the controversial phases 
of expression. Yet the works of these 
men were the object of more inter- 
est than the rest. It was a hearten- 
ing occasion for the forces of living 
art in Texas. 

“Crossing the Bar,” a large can- 
vas by Max Bohm, was purchased 
by the Dallas Art Association for 
its permanent collection with money 
from the Munger Fund. It is a val- 
uable addition by a deserving Amer- 
ican artist. 

The exhibition left the feeling 
that the trouble and expense of col- 
lecting such a large group of paint- 
ings are justified, and served as an 
interesting anticipation of autumn ac- 
tivity in local artistic circles. 

GERALD BywaTERS. 


ROCKWELL KENT 
EXHIBITION 
Tue HIGHLAND ParK 
MunicipaAL GALLERY 
November, 1929 


IGHLAND Park Gallery 
came fully into her own with 
presentation of twenty-five 


the 
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paintings by Rockwell Kent, by far 
the most important exhibition 
brought to Dallas in some time 
Rockwell Kent is American through 
and through — by birth, training, 
education, and viewpoint. He has 
recognized no art creed and a. 
knowledged no passing school, but 
has blazed his own trail to a native 
expression and a consistent view- 
point. 

Those who like their art sugary 
—happy endings for plays, senti- 
mental poetry, gushing _ stories, 
“pretty” music, “sweet” color— 
might as well have stayed away 
from this exhibition. Kent paints for 
a vigorous and alert mind; whoever 
is not willing to stay long enough to 
find the key which will open and 
reveal his mind and heart, will not 
understand him. He does not paint 
for a quick comprehension because 
he knows such flashy conceptions are 
ephemeral. 

Kent is true to his kind. A man 
of his depth is not satisfied with do 
ing the things that others have done 
or going to the places exploited by 
travel agencies. Whether in Alaska, 
Tierra del Fuego, Ireland, or New 
England, he seeks the out-of-the 
way places where vistas are great 
and quiet, and hardships imposing. 
And the hardships entailed in 
reaching his motif lend vigor to his 
development of it. 

His introduction of human fig 
ures is often provocative of specula- 
tion. Why is that figure there? 
What is this figure doing? What 
does it have to do with the title? 
But Kent would ask, why should 
the figure have anything to do with 
the title or why should it be doing 
anything at all? The abstract 1s 4 
quality possessed by few. He who 
has it is enriched tenfold by his por 
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session of it. The very fact that 
Kent’s figures are not always en- 
gaged lifts his work out of the realm 
of illustration. Subject matter has 
nothing to do with artistic merit. 
Through the all-seeing eyes of this 
man a back-house becomes as beau- 
tiful as a cathedral; a low, parched 
hill as beautiful as a snow-capped 
mountain. 

Individualists are rare among 
matured people, but common among 
children. The leveling-down process 
begins at the cradle, is continued by 
the teachers of the lower grades, and 
extends on through college into the 
business world. By that time very 
few men are left who have refused 
to give in and be leveled down to a 
group standard. Standardization 
charts the way for those who are 
unable or afraid to think for them- 
selves. The further we go into this 
thing called civilization the less we 
see of the individualist, and conse- 
quently the more outstanding he be- 
comes. The public usually looks 
upon such fortunate people as being 
odd, yet frequently they are the 
leading minds of their countries. By 
this scheme Rockwell Kent is odd. 
One may or may not like his work; 
but it is entirely possible that those 
who do not like it are judging 
themselves by their opinion. 

ALEXANDRE Hocuvue. 


A DALLAS GALLERY 


ECENT enlargement has made 

the Sartor Galleries on Knox 
Street, Dallas, an unusually interest- 
ing place in which to study the work 
of many of the Dallas painters. Al- 
though some of the best works of 
Fisenlohr, Klepper, Bassett, Hogue, 
Travis, and Mrs. Travis are private- 
ly owned in the city and elsewhere, 
these artists maintain a representa- 
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tive showing of their newer pictures 
in the rooms of this Dallas art deal- 
er. Southwesterners who have had 
only a second-hand acquaintance 
with what is being done hereabouts 
will be astonished by the wealth of 
paintings on constant display. 


Mr. Sartor is of course enthusias- 
tic about the works he is exhibiting, 
but his enthusiasm is either very art- 
ful or else unusually disinterested. 
He insists that he is just as glad 
to see those visitors who, like the 
editors of the Southwest Review, 
cannot afford to buy paintings, as he 
is to see his best customers. This 
may seem idealistic; but after all, 
it is interest in Texas paintings 
which counts now. And poverty- 
stricken amateurs can be abundantly 
rich in interest. 

The pictures now on exhibition 
are illustrative of the individual 
styles of the various painters. Eisen- 
lohr, of course, maintains his rather 
conservative manner and continues 
his studies of Texas landscape. 
While his mood is sometimes mel- 
ancholy, and while he seldom uses 
brilliant color, yet he captures a rich 
twilight fullness which exactly inter- 
prets certain moments in the experi- 
ence of any Texan. His visits to 
Glen Rose the past summer were 
productive of several canvases of 
scenes on the Paluxi and on Squaw 
Creek, and a series of pencil draw- 
ings, two of which are reproduced 
in this issue. 

Frank Klepper is still showing 
street scenes and landscapes from 
Europe, though his later develop- 
ment has led him a little toward 
the Southwest. One feels the atti- 
tude of a visitor in his European 
pictures, but when he approaches his 
“darky” themes he is at home with 
a thing he has always liked to do. 
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Bassett seems at his best in capturing 
the elusive, diffused brilliance of a 
cloudy day. He employs grayed col- 
ors to advantage, and uses flying 
ducks a great deal in his composition. 

From several recent trips to the 
Gulf coast Travis has returned with 
pleasing landscapes of sand dunes 
and wind-twisted live-oaks. He has 
also delightful studies of trees re- 
flected in water, in which the branch- 
ing tracery of limbs is worked out 
with great skill: the shadowy fore- 
ground is often silhouetted by bril- 
liant sunlight on foliage beyond. 
Katherine Hail Travis is represented 
by flower still-lifes. Her “Japonica” 
is a particularly restrained use of 
color and composition. 

Hogue’s modernistic treatment of 
trees and mountains in his land- 
scapes has been sufficiently noticed 
before as a definite trend away from 
realism toward abstraction. His 
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New Mexico period seems now 
be passing as he becomes more ag 
more interested in Texas, partic 
larly in the Paluxi River county 
near Glen Rose. In addition to sg 
eral paintings in his customary oilf 
he has brought back from there sq 
interesting pastels. One remembe 
particularly a landscape gathe 
about a farm-house seen from fh 
top of a hill, with a curving 
adjusted to the sweep of the horize 
and the profile of the hill in ¢ 
foreground. Mr. Hogue has be 
unusually fortunate in rendering ¢ 
clarity of Texas sunlight. 


Each of these six Dallas painte 
is having a turn at the Universi 
Club during the present art seas 
two paintings by each are shown 4 
either side of the main entrance 
the club for a month at a time. 


X. 








